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LJ t ee s 


At the Des Moines meeting of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals in 1921, it was voted that the Department should publish a 
yearbook. The First Yearbook was published in 1922 and others have 
followed each year. A complete reference to each of these yearbooks 
is given below: 


National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Yearbooks. Washington, D. C.: the Department, 1922-1936. 


lst—TuHe TECHNIQUE OF SUPERVISION BY THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL. 1922. 143 p. (Out of print.) 
2nd—THE PROBLEM OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE TESTING MoveMENT. 1923. 335 p. (Out of print.) 
3rd—Tue Status AND PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL PrincipaL. 1924. 440 p. (Out of print.) 
4th—Tue ELEMENTARY ScHOOL PriNncipALsHIP—A Stupy oF Its In- 
STRUCTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE Aspects. 1925. 283 p. (Out of 
print. ) 
5Sth—STuDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP, 1926, 296 p. 
$1.50. 
6th—Prosects 1N SuPeRvVIsION. 1927. 256 p. $1.50. 
7th—Tue ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP. Report of the Commit- 
tee on Standards and Training for the Elementary School Principal- 
ship. W. T. Longshore, chairman. 1928. 507 p. $1.50. 
8th—ActTivities OF THE Principat. 1929. 397 p. $1.50. (Includes reprint 
of the First Yearbook.) 
9th—Tue PrincipAL AND ADMINISTRATION. 1930. 600 p. $1.50. 
10th—Tue Principat AND SuPeErRvISION, 1931. 521 p. $1.50. 
11th—Tue Principat ano His Communiry. 1932. 490 p. $1.50. 
12th—ELeEMENTARY ScHoot Lipraries. 1933. 460 p. $2.00. 
13th—As To TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 1934, 412 p. $2.00. 
14th—SociALizinc EXPERIENCES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 1935. 412 p. 
$2.00. 
15th—PeERsONALITY ADJUSTMENT OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CHILD. 
1936. 446 p. $2.00. 


The articles in these yearbooks, for the most part, have been con- 
tributed by elementary-school principals from all sections of the United 
States. In an attempt to facilitate reference to these articles, the De- 
partment is publishing this index to the first fifteen yearbooks. The 
articles are classified under thirty-one main headings, and under each 
heading will be found a reference to all articles relating to that subject. 
Each reference is set up as follows: (1) name of author, (2) title of 
article, (3) number of yearbook in which the article appears, and 
(4) the page or pages of the yearbook containing the article. 








A Short History of The Department 


The Department of Elementary School Principals has come 
to occupy a definite place as one of the wholesome, aggressive, 
constructive agencies working for the better things in American 
education. It was organized in 1921 (16 years ago) to meet 
the problems in elementary education with a united mind and 
purpose, to study the problems in the elementary school with 
a broad and sympathetic outlook, to enlist the aid of educa- 
tional forces everywhere, and in general to give to the ele- 
mentary school child the advantages of combined efforts. It 
provides for two conventions a year; one at the meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators and the other 
at the meeting of the National Education Association. Each 
meeting consists of a breakfast, a banquet and two afternoon 
sessions. 

In the 16 years of the life of the Department there have been 
held 32 national convention meetings. There have been pub- 
lished 92 bulletins and 16 yearbooks, and many articles and 
addresses of the members have been sent to professional and 
state magazines. 

At the time the first survey was made in 1928 with regard to 
training, 11 states had a special certificate for the elementary 
school principalship. Since then, 13 additional states have 
established special certificates and 15 states issue special cer- 
tificates which are mandatory. The trend today is toward secur- 
ing persons for this position who have had teaching and admin- 
istrative experience. 

This professional organization is composed of men and 
women who are dedicating their lives to the millions of boys 
and girls in the elementary school. It is an organization 
through which principals may voice their opinion and exert 
their influence for better schools. 

This Department has made great progress because the prin- 
cipals of the nation took literally to heart, the statement made 
by the late beloved Dr. A. E. Winship, when he said, “The way 
to improve the elementary schools of America is to first im- 
prove the elementary principals.” Great progress and achieve- 
ment in carrying out its policies and purposes have been made 
by the Department within these 16 years. 
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ig! ae Prbleiguiithes 


1. ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


1. EprroriaL Committee. “Preliminary Issues,” and “Selected Refer- 
ences.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 503-6. 
An introductory statement to Chapter X, “The Activity Program,” de- 
fining and explaining the activity program. Twenty selected references. 
2. Howarp, Maupe. “General Aspects of the Activity Program.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 507-11. 
An activity program makes it possible for children to work, not merely 
listen. 
3. McC.ioskey, Katuryn F. “A First-Grade Activity.” Fourteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 512-15. 
A first-grade group visited a candy store, thereby gaining knowledge for 
building its own store. Summary of outcomes. 
4. AnpERSON, MABEL T., and HeBeLer, AMANDA K. “A Third Grade 
Conducts a Post Office.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 516-20. 
Thru a post-office activity, the pupils of a third grade learned a wide 
range of subject-matter and enlarged their horizon of interests and 
achievements. 
5. Durry, Frep H. “Developing a Unit of Work.” Fourteenth Year- 
book, Pages 521-26. 
Points out the importance of the unit of work and outlines a typical unit 
on Colonial life. 
6. Micke, RaymMonp A. “School Activities in Theory and Practise.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 527-31. 


A program of activities in a private secondary school for boys. 


2. ADJUSTMENT OF PUPILS 


7. Krauskopr, CHarLes C. “The Individual Case—An Administra- 
tive Problem.” First Yearbook, Pages 59-63; reprint Eighth 
Yearbook, Pages 407-11. 

Presents some of the difficulties encountered by the principal in handling 
atypical pupils who are unable to take part fully in the work of the group. 

8. SmitH, Marcaret H. “Finding the Individual.” First Yearbook, 
Pages 64-69; reprint Eighth Yearbook, Pages 412-17. 

Deals with the method used in the 61st Street School, Los Angeles, to 
permit the pupils to develop the full range of abilities possessed by each 
individual. 

9. Bartets, ALMA. “The Principal and the Delinquent Boy.” Fourth 
Yearbook, Pages 245-49. 

Points out many of the factors to be considered in dealing with the 
delinquent boy. 
10. Hartman, Harry C. “Eyes in Education.” Fourth Yearbook, 
Pages 250-56. 
Describes the work done by sight-saving classes, and shows that certain 
individuals are held back by low vision and not subnormality. 
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11. Gary, T. J. “A Special Room for Portland Schools.” Sixth 
Yearbook, Pages 261-63. 
Presents a plan which provides that the maladjusted pupils shall re- 
main in and be a part of the class in all home-roomwork, thus maintain- 
ing their identity as members of the class. sharing the class spirit. 
12. SCHLENKER, CHRISTINE. “Morally Handicapped Children.” Eighth 
Yearbook, Pages 281-84. 
Considers morally handicapped children as to types, causes, and sug- 
gested remedies. 
13. Remick, NeLuie A. “School Morale and Individual Case Studies.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 454-66. 
Some of the undesirable attitudes encountered with individual pupils and 
ways in which they can be met. 
14. Knox, Marcaret. “The Visiting Teacher and the Problem Child.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 467-71. 
Tells how the visiting teacher can do much to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency. 
15. BRENNAN. KATHERINE A. “Cooperation in Pupil Adjustment 
Problems.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 472-74. 
The principal should have the cooperation of teachers, parents, psy- 
chologists, and physicians in pupil adjustment problems. 
16. EprrortaL Committee. “Introduction to Chapter V,” and “Se- 
lected References.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 318, 372. 
Says that Chapter V, “Influencing the Pupil,” brings out many of the 
implications to instruction of certain pupil personnel procedures. Bibli- 
ography of 11 references. 
17. FLemminc, CeciLe Wuite. “The Cooperative Efforts of Principal 
and Psychologist.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 326-33. 
Emphasizes the values of integrating the activities of principal, teach- 
ers, and the director of pupil adjustment to obtain a more adequate 
knowledge of the pupils of a given group. 
18. Eprror1aL Com™MiTTee. “Introduction.” Fifteenth Yearbook, 
Pages 233-306. 
Brief discussion of prevalence of mental and social maladjustments in 
connection with 15th Yearbook, Personality Adjustment of the Ele- 
mentary-School Child. Gives definition of “personality” and “adjust- 
ment,” and discusses the relationship between mental hygiene and 
character education. 
19. EptrortaL ComMMiITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 237, 292. 
Comment on 7 articles included in Chapter I, “The Nature and Needs 
of the Child.” Reviews some essential facts about child nature and in- 
dicates their general significance. Twenty selected references. 
20. Symonps, PercivaL M. “Fundamental Drives to Action.” Fif- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 238-43. 
Discusses the basic drives which furnish the motive power for all 
behavior. Says that all personality maladjustments can be traced 
wholly or in part to the frustration of one or more of these drives. 
21. Anperson, Harotp H. “The Dynamic Nature of Personality.” 
Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 244-53. 
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Describes the dynamic nature of personality and concludes that maxi- 
mum personal growth requires conditions of spontaneity in the indi- 
vidual and of harmony in the group. 

22. GesELL, ARNOLD. “The Growth Factor in Child Personality.” 
Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 254-58. 

Growth is a basic concept in education. The teacher’s influence will 
actually be increased if the inborn growth characteristics of the child 
are fully recognized and respected. 

23. ZAcHRY, CAROLINE B. “Emotional Needs and Social Develop- 
ment.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 259-64. 

Says that the child has two basic emotional needs: (1) the need of 
achievement, and (2) the need of affection and social security. Dis- 
cusses emotional and social development during infancy and the nur- 
sery-school age, and during the elementary-school age. 

24. Luckey, BertHa M. “Individual Differences in Relation to Per- 
sonality Development.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 265-71. 

Reviews types of individual differences, including both the extreme 
variations and those found among so-called “normal children.” Points 
out that effects of such differences upon personality adjustment de- 
pend largely upon the environment. 

25. HoLitincwortH, Leta S. “The Development of Personality in 
Highly Intelligent Children.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 272-81. 

Discusses special problems of adjustment which confront children of 
extremely high intelligence who often suffer from lack of understand- 
ing and appreciation. 

26. Knicut, F. B. “The Kind of School Environment Needed.”  Fif- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 282-91. 

Outlines conception of school environment necessary to meet the 
physical, intellectual, and emotional needs of every child. 

27. Driscott, GERTRUDE PorTER, and Meek, Lots Haypen. “The 
Influence of Early Childhood Experiences upon Personality De- 
velopment.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 294-302. 

Review of the child’s development from birth until he enters school, 
showing how his natural growth affects his experiences and how his 
experiences in turn influence his physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional growth. 

28. Myers, GARRY CLEVELAND. “How Home and Family Conditions 
Affect Child Personality.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 303-10. 

Discusses home and family influences with special reference to children 
of elementary-school age. Attributes many personality difficulties to 
either excessive or insufficient restraint upon children in the home. 

29. GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MaTsNER. “The Influence of Teacher-Parent 
Relationships upon Child Adjustments.” Fifteenth Yearbook, 
Pages 311-19. 

Points out certain differences between the viewpoints of parents and 
teachers, and urges that each group strive for genuine appreciation of 
the other’s contribution to child welfare, so that cooperation rather 
than conflict may prevail. 

30. Burscu, James F. “Home and Community Conditions Related 
to Pupil Maladjustment.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 320-23. 
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Summarizes a study of environmental factors associated with pupil 
maladjustment in a city school system. Concludes that community 
conditions are more in need of readjustment than are the children. 

31. SmirH, F.B. “The Cooperation of Community Agencies in a Pro- 
gram of Child Guidance.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 324-27. 

Tells how schools and other agencies cooperated in improving or 
counteracting community conditions. 

32. EpiroriAL COMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 329, 384. 

In introduction to Chapter III, “Adapting the School to Children’s 
Needs,” points out that many schools have made great strides toward 
providing a successful and happy school life for every child. List of 
20 selected references. 

33. O’Rettiy, E. P. “Preventing Maladjustment by Providing for 
Individual Differences.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 340-47. 

Describes the efforts of the schools in Sacramento to foster wholesome 
adjustment by providing for individual differences. 

34. MarsHALL, Jessica. “Procedures for Developing Desirable Pupil 
Attitudes.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 348-54. 

Outlines a plan used in the Newton School, Toledo, Ohio, for develop- 
ing desirable attitudes thru emphasis on children’s successes. Gives 16 
suggestions for translating philosophy of success and encouragement 
into actual classroom procedure. 

35. Symonps, PercivaL M. “Marks and Examinations as Factors in 
Personality Adjustment.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 355-03. 

Reviews arguments for and against school marks, and concludes that 
marks and examinations may contribute to pupil adjustment if properly 
prepared and wisely used. 

36. Eprrort1aL CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 437, 459. 

Raises questions for consideration in connection with Chapter V, 
“Types and Symptoms of Pupil Maladjustment.” Twenty selected 
references. 

37. Kanner, LEo. “Types of Maladjustment in Children.” Fifteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 438-44. 

Reviews pupils’ problems under the following headings: (1) undesir- 
able habit formations, (2) undesirable relations to other people, and 
(3) unsatisfactory scholastic performances. Says that serious psychi- 
atric disorders should be placed entirely in medical hands. 

38. FREDERIKSEN, Etste M. “Common Evidences of Pupil Maladjust- 
ment in a City School System.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 
445-52. 

Discusses common symptoms and types of poor adjustment, with con- 
tributing factors indicated in specific cases. Concludes that no more 
listing of a child’s symptoms is sufficient; an investigation of his history 
and background must be made. 

39. INSKEEP, ANNIE DoLMAN. “Symptoms in Relation to Physical 
Causes of Poor Adjustment.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 


453-58. 


Describes symptoms often associated with child’s physical condition. 
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Believes that the greatest seriousness of physical handicaps lies in their 

influence on the emotional and social reactions of the individual. 

EDITORIAL CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 460, 500. 

Emphasizes the fact, in connection with Chapter VI, “Discovering and 

Evaluating Causes of Behavior Problems,” that a careful study of the 

individual child and his environment is essential if his difficulties are 

to be corrected. Twenty pertinent references. 

Kanner, Leo. “Essential Steps in Studying the Maladjusted 
Child.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 461-67. 

Suggests ways in which the teacher can become acquainted with the 

physical, emotional, intellectual, and environmental features that have 

entered into the development of a child. 

Everett, Epirn M. “Information Needed in a Case Study.” 
Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 485-93. 

Stresses the point that the only information essential for personality 

adjustment is that which can be immediately put into service in helping 

the child. 


. Baker, Harry J. “Evaluating Facts about the Maladjusted 


Child.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 494-99, 
Describes a scale for evaluating the specific factors involved in indi- 
vidual cases of maladjustment. This method attempts to supplement 
opinion by measurement. 
EpiIroRIAL CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 501, 552. 
Says that Chapter VII, “Applying Specific Remedial Measures,” de- 
scribes methods which have been helpful in treating some of the 
common types of maladjustment. Twenty references. 
Kocu, Heten L. “Readjusting the Unsocial Child.” Fifteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 502-11. 
Reviews research on readjusting the unsocial child under the following 
headings: (1) factors associated with social responsiveness, (2) the 
objectives of socialization, and (3) technics for developing companion- 
ships. 
Hanna, Epirn B. “Remedial Teaching as a Factor in Readjust- 
ment.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 521-26. 
Deals with remedial instruction for pupils whose personality difficul- 
ties are associated with failure in school work. Gives 3 illustrative 
case reports. 


. Livertcut, AticeE K. “The Adjustment Teacher in a City School 


System.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 527-33. 
Describes work of the adjustment teacher in Philadelphia. Says that 
the requirements of the adjustment teacher are many and exacting as 
are the practises involved in her work, the wholesome adjustment of 
the child. 
GittettT, Norma. “Improving Pupil Attitudes thru the Personal 
Conference.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 53440. 
Tells how the personal conference between teacher and pupil may be 
used effectively in the improvement of pupil attitudes. By way of 
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summary gives 5 suggestions based on the experience of successful 
teachers. 
49. MaTeer, FLorence. “The Correction of Special Difficulties thru 
Glandular Therapy.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 541-45. 
Stresses the fact that not all special problems in individual children 
are due to mineral deficiencies or to malfunctioning glands, but that 
glandular therapy has great possibilities in the correction of such 
problems. 
50. Epitrorta, CoM™miTTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 553, 587. 
Points out, in connection with Chapter VIII, “The Service of Specialists 
in Child Care and Adjustment,” that some behavior problems require 
so much time and technical skill that only qualified specialists can 
handle them properly. Twenty selected references. 
51. Burtinc, Tempe. “How Specialists in the School May Aid Prin- 
cipal and Teachers.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 554—60. 


Describes the functions of the school physician and nurse, psychologist, 
visiting teacher or school counselor, and psychiatrist. 
52. Cornett, ErHet L. “The School Psychologist’s Contribution.” 
Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 561-66. 
Detailed review of the qualifications, viewpoint, duties, and methods 
of the school psychologist. 
53. EpirortaL COMMITTEE. “Summary of Selected Research Studies.” 
Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 588-614. 
Chapter X presents a summary of certain studies bearing upon the 
general subject of the 15th Yearbock, Personality Adjustment of the 
Elementary-School Child. These studies are grouped under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) frequency of maladjustments and readjustments 
among children, (2) relative seriousness of behavior problems, (3) 
factors related to personality growth and adjustment, and (4) the 
mental health of teachers. Presents 6 conclusions based on studies 
reviewed. 


3. ASSEMBLIES 


54. Hamitton, Jessie M. “The School Assembly as a Stimulus to the 
Academic Subjects.” Fourth Yearbook, Pages 238-44. 
Since no pupil has an opportunity to take all subjects offered in the 
curriculum, the assembly program may serve to explore many phases 
of school work which the pupil would not otherwise know. 
55. Graves, Mary E. “School Assembly Practices.” Ninth Year- 
book, Pages 570-74. 
The value of the morning assembly, the program assembly, and the 
special assembly. 
56. EpirortiaL CommMiTTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 245, 288. 
Calls attention to the fact that Chapter II, “Assemblies,” discusses a 
variety of principles and practises for making assemblies contribute to 
the personal and social development of children. Twenty selected 
references. 
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57. Batpwin, J. W. “The Integration of Assemblies and Instruction.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 246-51. 
A discussion of the integration of the assembly program with regular 
instructional activities so as to accomplish the purpose of the elemen- 
tary school more effectively and economically. 
58. Perkins, Hug V. “Functional Assemblies,” Fourteenth Year- 
book, Pages 252-57. 
Stresses the importance of careful planning for effective assemblies. 
59. Karst, WALTER F. “Some Essentials for Successful Assemblies.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 258-61. 
Believes that assemblies are more effective if presented regularly and 
frequently, with careful planning. 
60. CuamBers, Raymonp L. “A Three-Cycle Plan for Assemblies.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 262-65. 
This three-cycle plan includes: (1) special days such as Thanksgiving, 
(2) special weeks, and (3) subjects of the curriculum. Each class 
presents at least one program in each cycle during the year. 
61. Kiaussen, Doris Davis. “Sharing Experiences thru the School 
Assembly.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 266-69. 
The assembly program should not be scheduled regularly, but should 
be held when there is something worthwhile to be presented. 
62. MacConxey, June H. “Initiating a Program of Assemblies.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 270-72. 
The steps followed to establish what is proving to be a valuable pro- 
gram of assemblies in the Falconer School, Chicago. 
63. ArnspiceR, V. C., and BrunsTteTTeR, M.R. “The Talking Picture 
in the School Assembly.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 273-76. 
Principles to guide the effective use of sound pictures in assemblies. 
64. EprrortAL CoMMiTTEE. “Present Status of Assemblies in One 
Hundred Elementary Schools.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 
280-87. 
Summary of 109 replies from elementary-school principals to an in- 
quiry concerning assemblies in their schools. Offers certain tentative 
conclusions and suggestions. 


4, CHARACTER EDUCATION 


65. Carrican, RosE A. “The Principal’s Part in Character Educa- 
tion.” Third Yearbook, Pages 387-94. 
The principal’s paramount concern should be to direct the life in his 
school so that the pupils will gradually accept ideals which are higher 
than the prevailing standards. 
66. Koonce, B. E. “Character Building.” Fifth Yearbook, Pages 
384-92. 
Since the formation of children’s character is occurring partly in the 
schools, it is possible to influence it there in the following ways: (1) 
by direct instruction, (2) by training thru indirect means, and (3) by 
unconscious influence and example. 
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67. Boysen, AGNEss. “An Experiment in Character Training.” Sixth 
Yearbook, Pages 303-11. 
Character training cannot be taught in any special period during the 
day, but must be expressed every minute of the day. 
68. Vincent, P. M. “A Study of Character Education in Wisconsin 
Schools.” Eighth Yearbook, Pages 278-80. 
Very little formal work in character education is being done in the 
Wisconsin public schools and in teacher-training institutions. Feels 
that formal work should be given teachers in training. 
69. McCLoskey, A. Katuerine. “Building Character by Pupil Par- 
ticipation.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 431-34. 
Sets forth a general plan for pupil participation as a means of char- 
acter building. Results in an increased desire on the part of pupils 
to help solve problems in the home as well as in the school. 


5. CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 


70. Kyte, Georce C. “An Experiment in the Education of Gifted 
Children in the First Grade.” First Yearbook, Pages 71-80; 
reprint, Eighth Yearbook, Pages 419-28. 

Reports the results of an experiment in the education of a group of 
gifted children in the Emerson School, Berkeley, California. This school 
draws its pupils from homes where high levels of intelligence prevail. 

71. ZirRKLE, H. W. “Taking Care of the Gifted Child.” First Year- 
book, Pages 81-86; reprint, Eighth Yearbook, Pages 429-34. 

The super-normal pupils should be in a class by themselves and given 
a broader and richer course. 

72. GREENWELL, W.M. “The Classification of Children in the Lincoln 

School, Oakland, California.” Second Yearbook, Pages 189-93. 
The work done and the results obtained with the special classes in 
the Lincoln School. 

73. Frynn, Mary C. “Classification According to the Promotion 
Age.” Second Yearbook, Pages 194-209. 

The work done in a Los Angeles elementary school in attempting to 
meet the needs of the individual. 

74. Davis, Heten. “Classification by Intelligence Tests in the 
Smaller Schools.” Second Yearbook, Pages 210-19. 

Certain simple administrative devices for making use of the results of 
standard tests even in small schools. 

75. Harpwick, F. T. “An Experimental Use of Intelligence Tests in 
Classification.” Second Yearbook, Pages 219-29. 

Outlines the procedure and the results of experiments made in the 
use of intelligence tests for arranging pupils in groups. Also the use 
of standardized tests in comparing the groups thus arranged. 

76. SHELDON, VERA G. “Speed Grouping in the Primary Grades of 
Rockford, Illinois.” Second Yearbook, Pages 229-39. 

Lists a number of advantages of speed grouping in the primary grades. 

77. Layton, WaRREN K. “The Re-Classification of Pupils in One 
Elementary School.” Second Yearbook, Pages 239-46. 
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The method employed to reclassify the students in a Detroit elementary 
school on the basis of intelligence ratings and teachers’ marks. 

78. Power, LEonarD. “The Effects of Grouping According to Intelli- 
gence in the Franklin School, Port Arthur, Texas.” Second 
Yearbook, Pages 249-67. 

Some of the effects of grouping in the Franklin School. Also presents 
samples of tests and devices used in this school. 

79. Santee, A. M. “Results of Classification of Pupils Based on 
Ability as Shown by Intelligence Tests, Tests of Achievement, and 
Teachers’ Marks.” Second Yearbook, Pages 276-83. 

Describes how the percent of failures was reduced during a four-year 
period in the Washington Junior High School, Duluth, Minnesota. 
80. Kyte, Georce C. “Two Types of Experimental Programs in the 

Education of Gifted Children and Their Ultimate Effects.” 
Third Yearbook, Pages 395-430. 
Presents data obtained thru investigation based on the following pro- 
gram: (1) selecting and intensively studying gifted children, (2) de- 
veloping and exposing them to experimental programs planned to meet 
their needs, and (3) checking up the results of such programs over a 
period of years after the experiment. 

81. Porter, C. H. “What Is the Intermediate Problem and How 
Should It Be Met?” Third Yearbook, Pages 430-49. 

Recommendations for the 45 percent who do not plan to continue thru 
high school, and for the 55 percent who do expect to go thru high 
school. 

82. Vincent, H. D. “The Principal and the Gifted Child—From the 
Standpoint of Scientific Measurements.” Third Yearbook, Pages 
450-58. 

What to do about the child who has an I. Q. of from 120 upward. 

83. Burpick, W. H. “The Bright Pupil—An Enriched Course in 
Place of Acceleration.” Fourth Yearbook, Pages 262-71. 

An enriched course is more desirable than acceleration. Acceleration 
and enrichment may both be used for especially gifted children. 

84. Harpwick, F. T. “Classification by Chronological Age.” Sixth 
Yearbook, Pages 211-16. 

Hardwick explains how he came to the conclusion that in the junior 
high school, classes of approximately equal ability might be formed by 
grouping pupils in their grade according to their chronological age. 

85. KatLtom, ArTtHUR W. “Provisions in Large Cities for the Ac- 
celeration of Pupils.” Eighth Yearbook, Pages 337-47. 

Practises in acceleration of pupils in 39 cities replying to a question- 
naire. 

86. CoLBuRN, Jessie B. “Organizing Classes for the Slow and Bright 
Pupils.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 278-86. 

Discusses the problems of testing, grouping of pupils, differentiation 
of curriculum, adequately trained teachers, and equipment. 

87. AppicoTT, Irwin O. “An Experimental Class for Bright Chil- 
dren.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 287-93. 
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What was done for the bright children in the Jackson Elementary 
School, Fresno, California. 
88. Bowen, ALIcE Day, and LatsHaw, Harry F. “An Experiment in 
Ability Grouping.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 312-18. 
Curriculum adjustment and selection of specially trained teachers are 
quite as important as identification of pupils for ability grouping. 
89. Rirow, Herman. “Problems and Devices in Departmental Or- 
ganization.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 319-29. 
Some administrative problems involved in the installation of depart- 
mentalized organization. 
90. IpE, Giapys. “Reclassifying Pupils Who Are Misplaced in 
School.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 512-20. 
Discusses the problem of reclassifying and guiding pupils whose ab- 
normalities interfere with their satisfactory adjustment in the normal 
classroom environment. 


6. COMMUNITY-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 


91. THomas, Jonn S. “Studying the Community.” Ninth Year- 
book, Pages 605-12. 
Suggests possible sources of information that will serve to give a clear 
understanding of the community’s peculiar problems and needs. 
92. TayLor, Georce D. “Constructive Contacts between Parents and 
School.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 613-17. 
The principal with the aid of the parent-teacher organization should 
build up a cooperative attitude between school and home. 
93. CHase, SARA E. “Facts and the Parent-Teacher Association.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 618-24. 
Facts collected thru a study of out-of-school activities and interests of 
pupils, served as a basis for talks to the parent-teacher association on 
the following subjects: “Growth through Play;” “Free Reading of 
Children;” “Moving Pictures, Good and Bad;” and “Building Two 
Social Habits, Punctuality and Respect for Law and Property.” 
94. Nye, Etten S. “Uniting Home and School for the Welfare of 
Children.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 625-29. 
Explains how an understanding relationship between school and home 
is secured in the Van Cleve School, Minneapolis. There are 64 Ameri- 
can families and 261 foreign families in the district. 
95. Wes.ine, G. H., and others. “Adjusting the School to the Com- 
munity.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 630-43. 
A report of the work done in Hawaii to adapt the school to the com- 
munity. 
96. Epiror1aL CommiTTEE. “A National Survey of School-Community 
Contacts.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 163-92. 
Summarizes a questionnaire study of 1083 elementary schools. Re- 
ports on agencies working in the schools, usefulness of outside agen- 
cies, examples of how various agencies attempt to establish contacts 
with the schools, and various types of constructive and detrimental 
contacts, 
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97. Lipman, Maurice C. “Some Unorganized Influences.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 197-202. 
Some elements which constantly influence the child in the many hours 
he is not under school control. 
98. Mott, Dorotuy C. “A Community Survey Technic.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 203-11. 
Summarizes the procedures and outcomes of a study to discover the 
shortages of and resources for local parent education in a community 
of about 7000. 
99. Grecory, Arnotp C. “Community Contacts in Michigan.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 218-22. 
Summarizes a survey of nearly 200 representative elementary schools 
of Michigan regarding (1) membership of principals in various civic 
and school organizations, (2) specific measures of cooperation ex- 
changed by the civic bodies and the school, and (3) the unique under- 
takings sponsored by the schools for the civic welfare of the com- 
munity. 
100. Eprrortat CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment on Chapter IV,” and 
“Selected References.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 226, 262. 
Raises certain questions for consideration in connection with Chapter 
IV, “Home Contacts Sought by the School.” Lists 13 helpful references. 
101. Peters, FLoReENtTINE. “Personal Letters Build Cordial Atti- 
tudes.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 227-33. 
Letters from the principal, the teachers, and the pupils, play an im- 
portant part in establishing cordial relations between the school and 
the home. 
102. Ho_tserc, MyrtLe H. “Preparation for Home Visits.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 234-35. 
A careful study of the child should be made before the visit to the 
home. 
103. Donner, Arvin N. “A Method of Home Visitation.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 236—40. 
A program of faculty home visits worked out at the Franklin School, 
Port Arthur, Texas. 
104. Ryan, Detta. “The Rural Visiting Teacher.” Eleventh Year- 
book, Pages 241-47. 
The activities of the visiting teacher in a rural section of northern Ohio. 
105. Dexter, EnizasetH H. “The Visiting Teacher in Newark.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 248-51. 
Reports the activities of the visiting teacher in Newark, New Jersey. 
106. Drew, Jutta K. “The Visiting Teacher in Minneapolis.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 252-56. 
Describes the development and organization of the work of the visiting 
teacher in Minneapolis. 
107. WituiaMs, A. J. “The Attendance Officer.” Eleventh Yearbook, 
Pages 257-59. 
How the attendance officer contributes in a positive way to the school’s 
work. Gives guiding principles in the selection and work of an 
attendance officer. 
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108. Ropinson, WEALTHY ANN. “Home Calls of the School Nurse.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 260-61. 

Two types of visits to the home by the school nurse: (1) those dealing 
with health problems, and (2) those dealing with social problems. 
109. Eprrort1aL Committee. “Editorial Comment on Chapter V,” 

and “Selected References.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 264, 310. 
Points out that Chapter V, “The Parent-Teacher Movement,” gives 
typical illustrations of the parent-teacher movement in action. A bibli- 
ography of 14 references offers suggestions for further study. 
110. Kettar, Laura E. “An Integrating Force in Milwaukee.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 272-79. 
The activities of the parent-teacher association of the Atwater Ele- 
mentary School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
111. Baxter, Bernice. “A Study Group in Oakland.” Eleventh Year- 
book, Pages 280-83. 
How the Crocker Highlands School, Oakland, California, enlisted the 
cooperation of the home in educational matters. 
112. Taytor, Epirn B. “Community Parenthood in Saint Paul.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 284-90. 
Explains how the home and school cooperated thru the P. T. A. 
113. Ropinson, Roy E. “Unique Plans in Highland Park.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 291-96. 
Presents evidence to show that parents are interested in the technical 
aspects of teaching. 
114. McFarvanp, Evuis (Mrs.). “Activities of a State Association.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 297-99. 
Presents the objectives of parent-teacher work. 
115. Ditte, G. E. “Local, State, and National Relationships.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 300-5. 
Emphasizes the program of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as an ever-increasing source of scientific information which 
is constantly being revised to meet the needs of the ever-changing edu- 
cational program. 
116. Baker, W. Etwoop. “The Place of the National Association.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 306-9. 
Presents the purpose of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
117. Eprror1a Committee. “Editorial Comment on Chapter VI,” and 
“Selected References.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 312, 344. 
Points out that Chapter VI, “Community Center Activities,” describes 
ways in which communities are utilizing school buildings after school 
hours. Reading list of 13 references. 
118. Fink, Srantey F. “The School as a Recreational Center.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 313-18. 
Describes recreational activities centered in the Tyson-Schoener School, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 
119. Martin, Mary L. “Centering School Activities around Com- 
munity Needs.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 319-22. 


States that the school can be more than a recreational center. It can 
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focus the whole thought of the community toward the conservation of 
human lives. 
120. Tues, Litt1an C. “The Social Center Serves Its School. Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 323-28. 
The Milwaukee centers provide facilities and initiate activities for a 
life of self-development and community responsibility. 
121. Sattey, Atice B. “A Township School Center.” Eleventh Year- 
book, Pages 332-33. 
Shows the advantages of the after-school recreational center in a four- 
room rural consolidated school. 
122. De Winpt, RutH Dunspar. “Youth Movements in the School.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 334-35. 
The elementary school principal can enrich and supplement the life 
of the community by a sympathetic understanding of the Boy and Girl 
Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls. 
123. Rirow, Herman. “The Logan Community Council.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 340-43. 
Shows how a principal can integrate many local activities thru a com- 
munity council. 
124. Eprrorta, Committee. “Editorial Comment on Chapter IX, and 
“Selected References.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 424, 451. 
Discusses school relief and welfare activities as treated in Chapter 
IX, “Social and Welfare Agencies.” Presents 16 references on child 
welfare. 
125. BorpEN, CiirForp S. “The School and the Social Agencies.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 425-30. 
Shows how the Minneapolis schools and social agencies cooperate to 
solve many problems. 
126. McHucu, Tuomas F. “Coordination of Welfare Agencies.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 431-33. 
Stresses cooperation among all welfare agencies of the community. 
Lists outcomes of the organization of the Ironbound Council in Newark, 
New Jersey. 
127. Stout, Grover. “Welfare Activities Are Necessary.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 434-38. 
Discusses some activities that seem to be most helpful and necessary 
for the well-being of the pupils and parents in the community. 
128. McConkey, June H. “A School Children’s Aid Society.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 439-40. 
An aid society in Chicago supported for the most part by the school 
children. 
129. Herron, Jonn S. “School Relief, an Opportunity.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 445-50. 
An account of the pupil-relief program carried out in the public school 
system of Newark, New Jersey, during 1930 and 1931. 
130. EprrortaL CommMiITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 533, 568. 
Introduction to Chapter XI, “Cooperative Community Activities,” stat- 
ing that the articles in this chapter are based on community needs, and 
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involve the active cooperation of children, teachers, principals, and 
other responsible citizens. Lists 17 references. 

131. Kitpatrick, Wittiam H. “The Underlying Philosophy of Co- 
operative Community Activities.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 
534-43. 

Believes that an actual situation is the ideal unit of educative experi- 
ence and that the most educative situation is one in which children 
and responsible adults in the community share real responsibility in an 
enterprise of value to all. 

132. Hanna, Paut R. “Children as Community Builders.” Fourteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 544-52. 

Two community projects in which children cooperated with adults. 
Lists other cooperative projects. 

133. PHELAN, ANETTE M. “Trends in Home and School Relation- 
ship.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 553-57. 

Traces the changes in relationship between home and school, and gives 
examples of recent successful programs of home and school cooperation. 

134, LawLor, Epwarp A. “The Community Chest and the Schools.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 565-67. 

How the school children gained appreciation of the opportunities for 
service thru participation in the Community Chest campaign in Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

135. EprrortaL ComM™iTTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 293-328. 

Points out by way of introduction to Chapter II, “Out-of-School Factors 
Affecting Child Adjustment,” that whoever guides a child must under- 
stand not only the nature of that child, but the setting in which he 
lives. List of 20 selected readings. 

136. SnypER, Louise May. “Modifying Unfavorable Influences in 
Home and Community.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 546-51. 

Gives examples of how changes in home and community influences 
have contributed to pupil readjustment. 

137. Bassett, Ciara. “Utilizing Specialized Assistance Outside the 
School.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 581-86. 

Reviews types of specialized resources available in many communities 
for the readjustment and enrichment of the lives of school children. 
Suggests ways in which principals and teachers may utilize them. 


7. CURRICULUM BUILDING 


138. FLoyp, Mary L. “Curriculum Making in Los Angeles.” Third 
Yearbook, Pages 483-89. 
Describes how the entire teaching force took part in making the 
curriculum in Los Angeles. 


139. Davis, CourTLAND V. “The Principal and the Building of the 
Courses of Study.” Third Yearbook, Pages 489-92. 
The actual writing of the course of study may be done by others, but 
the principal should provide the trained technical skill and professional 
insight for the direction of the work. 
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140. Heprick, ErHet D. “An Experiment in Group Activity.” Fourth 
Yearbook, Pages 305-17. 
An attempt to reorganize a program of education in a traditional ele- 
mentary school on the basis of group activities. 
141. Carson, Mary G. “A Curriculum School as an Experiment.” 
Fifth Yearbook, Pages 316-22. 
Discussion of the program in a school which was organized to study 
curriculum problems. 
142. Harwety, C. A. “The Community and the Curriculum.” Fifth 
Yearbook, Pages 364-67. 
A study of the Emerson School, Berkeley, California, in which the 
parents play an important part in the school program. 
143. EprrortaL CoMMITTEE. “Introduction to Chapter VI,” and “Se- 
lected References.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 374, 438. 
Introduction to Chapter VI, “Vitalizing the Curriculum,” citing previous 
discussions of curriculum contents and methods. Twelve selected 
references. 
144, Gist, ARTHUR S. “The Principal and Curriculum Installation.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 375-78. 
Tells of the principal’s important responsibility in installing a new 
curriculum. 
145. Surinsky, SteLta. “How the Child Shapes the Curriculum.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 379-82. 
If one of our aims is to develop the individual to his fullest capacity 
for rich and satisfying living, then the child’s needs and abilities should 
guide us in the selection of objectives and experiences for the curric- 
ulum. 
146. Irwin, Maney E. “Discovering Community Needs through the 
Press.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 383-87. 
Summarizes the findings of a survey of newspaper items. Says that the 
newspaper is an invaluable instrument for studying the social group 
and building a curriculum around its activities. 
147. Batter, DorotHy M. “Children and Curriculum’s Change.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 388-92. 
Illustrates how children and teachers in the classroom shape the course 
of study as they use it. 
148. Wasson, R. J. “Pupil Participation and the Curriculum.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 393-402. 
Four definite schoolroom situations that may be used as evidence of the 
direct and indirect ways in which pupils affect the curriculum. 
149. McGiit, Laura B. “Assisting Teachers to Formulate Units of 
Work.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 403-7. 
The unit of work as a plan which provides a richer curriculum en- 
vironment. 
150. Epirort1aL CoMMITTEE. “Résumé.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 
217-26. 
Says that the principles and procedures suggested in the 14th Year- 
book, Socializing Experiences in the Elementary School, are offered 
as stimuli to additional thinking and more careful planning by prin- 
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cipals, teachers, and other curriculum builders. Brief summary of each 
article included in the Yearbook. 


8. EXCURSIONS 


151. TREADWELL, HarRiETTE TayLor. “The Influence of Trips to the 
Chicago Art Institute upon Our Children.” Fourth Yearbook, 
Pages 289-91. 
Reports from the eighth-grade children who have visited the Art Insti- 
tute are most interesting. 
152. EpirortaL CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment on Chapter X,” and 
“Selected References.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 454, 486. 
Says that Chapter X, “Excursions and Exhibits,” illustrates how the 
four walls of the schoolroom are being pushed back to include the 
community. Lists 14 references. 
153. McCatium, Jessie. “All Aboard for Excursions.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 455-60. 
Summarizes types of excursions useful in nearly every community. 
154. Borceson, F. C. “Excursions in School Life.” Eleventh Year- 
book, Pages 461-66. 
Points out values that have been realized from excursions, indicates 
the variety of school excursions that are possible, and reports current 
practises and trends. 
155. PowELt, Mary. “Museum of Art Activities in Saint Louis.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 467-70. 
Discusses activities arranged for children who visit the museum of art 
on Saturdays. 
156. Burke, Harry R. “Exursions into Music.” Eleventh Yearbook. 
Pages 471-75. 
Describes contacts made by the St. Louis school children with the 
Symphony Orchestra. 
157. SHaw, ELLEN Eppy. “Visiting the Botanic Garden.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 476-81. 
An experiment in which the Brooklyn Botanic Garden conducts a 
weekly lesson for each grade of several schools for a period of from 
five to six weeks. 
158. VIERHELLER, MARGUERITE. “Lessons from the Zoo.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 482-85. 
Points out the educational advantages of the zoo. In addition to being 
a source of information, the zoo promotes the child’s interest in animals. 
159. EpirortaL CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 273, 306. 
Says that the excursion or field trip has great possibilities in the 
modern elementary school, as discussed in Chapter V, “Excursions and 
Field Trips.” Lists 19 pertinent references. 
160. Lopeck, Armin K. “The Organization of Field Excursions.” 
Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 274-77. 
Factors which should be considered in connection with various types 
of excursions. 
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161. Bryan, H. Exoise. “Out of the Classroom into Life.” Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 278-83. 
Describes several excursions to show the importance of first-hand con- 
tacts to the children. 
162. Ettiott, BLANCHE. “Excursions in Appreciation in the Small 
Town School.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 284-88. 
Some possibilities of excursions in a small town. 
163. Weaver, Davin A. “Excursions in a Metropolitan Center.” Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 289-94. 
Every metropolitan center has valuable educational material which may 
be the means of enlivening the traditional school of today and bringing 
it in closer harmony with dynamic social change. 
164. Daniets, Sysiz L. “A School Journey to the Beach.” Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 295-98. 
A journey to the beach planned as a nature study lesson for an ad- 
justment class of 18 pupils. 
105. Price, R. H. “A Study of the Values of Field Trips.” Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 302-5. 
Report of a survey of field trips in 268 public elementary schools, 
showing number, types, and value. 


9. EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


166. Peterson, Atice. “The Dundee School Improvement Club.” 
First Yearbook, Pages 123—25. 
An organization which did a great deal to improve school property and 
property near the school in Omaha, Nebraska. 
167. Tritton, Epwin B. “The Principal and Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities.” Fourth Yearbook, Pages 401-3. 
The club program carried out in the Memorial Junior High School, 
San Diego, California. 
168. Burcer, I. Victor. “The Principal and the Boy Scouts.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 539-44. 

The principal who appreciates the importance of projective interest 
in the scheme of education is the logical leader in Boy Scout work. 
169. Brooks, Rospert P. “The School Club Develops Creative Power.” 

Ninth Yearbook, Pages 551-54. 
School clubs provide not only for the development of creative power in 
the individual, but also for the wise use of leisure and for worthy 
home membership. 
170. Norris, Forses H. “Clubs Enrich the Curriculum.” Ninth Year- 
book, Pages 555-58. 
A club period each week gives enrichment without adding to the pre- 
scribed load. 
171. Howxett, Cora M. “A 4-H Club in a Village School.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 336-39. 
The organization of a 4-H Club in a rural elementary school. 
172. Epiror1AL COMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 391, 413. 
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In connection with Chapter VI, “School Clubs,” says that it behooves 
the school to utilize children’s tendency to get together in guiding 
pupil interests and developing habits of cooperation and responsibility. 
Twenty selected references. 
173. Jounston, Epcar G. “The Selection of Club Sponsors.” Four- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 392-96. 
Presents 31 reasons for club failures and 12 tests of a good club 
sponsor. 
174. McCatium, Jessie, and Roy, Estetta. “Every Child a Club 
Member.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 397-401. 
A plan used in a Detroit school to include every child in some club 
activity. 
175. Bowrinc, Hartwe_t F. “A Basis for Selection of Clubs.” Four- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 402-5. 
Successful clubs must be educationally justifiable, satisfying to the 
children, and well adapted to the size, location, equipment, and teach- 
ing personnel of the school. 
176. CoHen, Irvinc L. “Time and Place of Club Meetings.” Four- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 406-8. 
Clubs should meet during regular school hours on the school premises 
best suited to the various club activities. 
177. Hamm, Max. “Organizing and Conducting Club Activities.” Four- 
teenth Yearbook, 409-12. 
Discusses club membership, selection of sponsors, time of meetings, 
distribution of pupils, and place of meetings. Also reviews club ac- 
tivities. 


10. GUIDANCE 


178. TurRNER, JeEnNtE McMutuin. “A Guidance Program for a School 
System.” Eighth Yearbook, Pages 268-77. 
A guidance program which bases its primary emphasis on subject 
matter. 
179. Masters, H. G. “Guidance in the Elementary School.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 475-79. 
A description of the guidance program in the Allen School, Pittsburgh. 
180. Gunn, H. M. “Guidance of Individual Pupils.” Tenth Yearbook, 
Pages 319-25. 
A guidance program planned for an elementary school of eight grades. 
181. Locue, Leona Wuitwortu. “Creative Guidance of Pupil Talents.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 334-39. 
Points to supervision thru extra-curricula activities as the means for 
developing in the teachers and pupils independence, initiative, and 
originality. 
182. Rospinson, Roy E. “Individual Profiles of Percentile Ranks.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 340-49. 
Suggests the use of individual profiles of percentile ranks as a way to 
improve instruction. 
183. Fenton, NorMAN, and Graves, ALBERT D. “The Child-Guidance 
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Conference for Handling Problem Cases.” Fifteenth Yearbook, 
Pages 567-74. 
Describes and evaluates the child-guidance conference, a device for 
coordinating the school personnel in the study of problem cases. 
. Bucktey, Lorenzo S. “The Coordinating Council as a Factor in 
Child Readjustment.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 575-80. 
Describes the organization and activities of the Oakland Coordinating 
Council which brings together representatives of all child welfare and 
social agencies in a preventive and remedial program. 
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11. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


185. Knocu, E. H. “Juvenile Delinquency.” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 
318-24. 
Offers suggestions as to how the school may help to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. 
186. Jounson, FRED R. “The School and the Juvenile Court.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 504—7. 
Stresses the value of cooperation between schools and juvenile courts 
to prevent juvenile delinquency. 
187. StuLLKEN, Epw. H. “School-Juvenile Court Cooperation.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 508-16. 
Ways in which the principal of a special school cooperated with the 
Juvenile Court of Cook County, Illinois. 
188. Warre, Epwarp F. “Deal with Them Intelligently.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 517-20. 
A discussion of the relationship between the schools and juvenile 
courts in the field of delinquency. 
189. BaARTELME, Mary M. “Prevention, Not Punishment.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 521-24. 
Describes the organization and procedure of the Juvenile Court in 
Chicago. Emphasizes the importance of preventive and constructive 
measures rather than punishment. 
190. Weaver, Davin A. “Juvenile Delinquency and the School.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 525-33. 
Points out the most common delinquency charges, causes of delinquency, 
and preventive measures. 
191. Brown, ANDREW W., and Brown, Ratpo R. “The Institute for 
Juvenile Research and the School System.” Eleventh Yearbook, 
Pages 53440. 
A summary of the history and work of the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search in Chicago. 


12. LIBRARIES 


192. Hamitton, AyYMER Jay. “The Elementary School Library.” Third 
Yearbook, Pages 493-516. 


Describes the library of the University Elementary School of Berkeley, 
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California. Also presents some contributions of a library to modern 
school procedure. 
193. Mayer, Ciara... “The Public Library in the School.” Third Year- 
book, Pages 517-22. 
Describes a branch of a public library housed in a public school 
building. 
194, Certain, C. C., general chairman. “Report of the Joint Committee 
on Elementary School Library Standards.” Fourth Yearbook, 
Pages 326-59. 
The library from the standpoint of service, essentials, housing, ad- 
ministrative requirements, and instruction. Also presents a list of 212 
books which might be purchased for approximately $400. 
195. Eaton, ANNE T. “Classroom Activities and the School Library.” 
Sixth Yearbook, Pages 264-70. 
How the library can aid the classroom activities in any grade of the 
elementary school. 
196. Kent, CHarRLtes A. “Organizing a Library in an Elementary 
School.” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 271-81. 
The library of today is the library of yesterday in name only. Presents 
the purpose and problem of the modern library. 
197. Mapison, EvizapetH. “The Principal and the School Library.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 575-79. 
The elementary-school libraries of Oakland, California, are organized 
as an integral part of the schools in which they flourish, and are the 
direct responsibility of the principal of the school in his general pro- 
gram of supervision. 
198. Lovis, Marion. “Training for the Elementary School Librarian.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 580-85. 
Presents the standards and special training for the teacher-librarian 
in the elementary school. 
199. Kinc, Wittiam A. “The Equipment of the Elementary School 
Library.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 586-92. 
The items of furniture and equipment that the elementary-schoo! li- 
braries should have. 
200. MeriaM, J. L. “Library and Textbook Service.” Ninth Yearbook, 
Pages 593-601. 
Some suggestions for the extension of library equipment in public 
school work. 
201. HENDERSON, FRANK D. “A School-Community Library Project.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 329-31. 
How each child in the community might be supplied with suitable books 
and magazines so the opportunities of each child might be more nearly 
equal. 
202. Eprror1aL CoMMITTEE. “Résumé.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 
125-32. 
Brief comment on growth of public-school libraries and a concise state- 
ment of the content of each article in the 12th Yearbook, Elementary 
School Libraries. 
203. EprroriaL ComMitTTee. “Editorial Comment on Chapter I,” and 
“Selected References.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 134, 148, 
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Points out that Chapter I, “Modern Education and the Library,” sets 
forth the fundamental theory underlying modern education. Twenty 
selected references. 

204. Reep, Carrott R. “Children Must Be Taught to Think.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 135-36. 

Thru use of the library children are taught to think and to form 
opinions on the basis of information from many sources. 

205. Morean, Joy Eimer. “The Cultural Significance of the School 
Library.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 137-45. 

Says that the mind stuff of civilization is one of its most precious assets. 
Exposed to substantial things, it tends to extend culture; fed upon 
trivialities, it tends to invite chaos. 

206. Farco, Lucite F. “Three P’s and the Principal.” Twelfth Year- 
book, Pages 146-47. 

The new educational program in the school library stands upon three 
P’s: Personnel, programming, and participation. Behind all of these 
is the principal. 

207. EprrortaL Committee. “Editorial Comment on Chapter II,” and 
“Selected References.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 150, 174. 

Introduction to Chapter II, “The Status of Libraries in Elementary 
Schools,” raises questions as to causes of the “spotted” development of 
school libraries. Twenty selected references. 

208. Laturop, Epirn A. “Elementary-School Library Service as It Is 
and Should Be.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 151-58. 

Describes the many different types of library service for the elementary 
school. 

209. EprroriaL Committee. “Certain Characteristics and Problems of 
the Elementary-School Library.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 
159-73. 

Facts as to the status of the elementary-school library, tabulated from 
669 replies to a questionnaire. 

210. EprrortaL Committee. “Editorial Comment on Chapter III,” and 

“Selected References.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 176, 210. 
Raises questions treated in Chapter III, “Organization and Administra- 
tion of the School Library,” and lists 22 pertinent references. 

211. Rosperts, BertHa E., and Beckman, Aneta T. “Surveying Li- 
brary Needs.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 177-82. 

Gives outcomes of a study made in San Francisco by five principals, 
five teachers, the deputy superintendent of elementary schools, an as- 
sistant supervisor, and the supervisor of the department of texts and 
libraries, regarding the more effective and more uniform use of school 
books. 

212. Assott, Ropert B. “The Pupils Build a Library.” Twelfth Year- 
book, Pages 183-86. 

Tells how a pupil committee with the aid of the principal built a 
school library. 

213. Turner, Mary; Witson, Curistine H., and Davis, Eva M. “A 
Library Organized and Managed by Parents.” Twelfth Year- 
book, Pages 187- 91. 
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Committees from a parent-teacher association organize and conduct 
an elementary-school library. 
214. Kettar, Laura E.; Barnes, Ciara M., and Pratr, MARJORIE. 
“A Library in a Cooperative Group School.” Twelfth Year- 
book, Pages 192-98. 
Describes the operation of the library in the Atwater Elementary 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
are departmentalized. 
215. STULLKEN, Epwarp H. “The Library in the Special School.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 199-204. 
The use of the library in a special school for problem boys. Believes 
that the success of the library in making self-respecting citizens might 
be even greater in regular schools. 
216. Nites, Mary. “Our Citizens Use the School Library.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 205-9. 
A school planned by a group of progressive citizens providing a library 
to serve adults and children. 
217. EpirortaL Committee. “Editorial Comment on Chapter IV,” and 
“Selected References.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 212, 236. 
Lists questions for further study in connection with Chapter IV, 
“Planning the School Library,” and gives 13 references. 
218. Rocers, Don C. “The Century of Progress School.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 213-16. 
The plan for the library in the Century of Progress School, Chicago. 
219. Baer, Atice Hocce. “School Library Decoration.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 217-19. 
Some suggestions for suitable decoration in the school library. 
220. Botmeter, E. C. “Summary of Research and Opinion on Library 
Planning.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 220-26. 
Summarizes research and opinion on library planning under the head- 
ings: Location, floor plans, decorations, equipment, furniture, and 
standards. Based on 28 references. 
221. EpiroriaL CommirTee.. “Floor Plans for the Elementary-School 
Library.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 227-36. 

Three tentative floor plans with suggestions and criticisms by 28 
elementary-school principals. ' 
222. EpiroriaL CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment on Chapter V,” and 

“Selected References.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 238, 266. 
Comment on Chapter V, “Relationships between Schools and Public 
Libraries.” Points out that the 20 selected references contain sugges- 
tions as to ways in which these two agencies may solve mutual problems. 

223. SeLBy, Miriam F. “Working with the Public Library.” Twelfth 

Yearbook, Pages 239-41. 

What one public library and one public school have been doing for six 
or seven years by way of working together. 
224. Baker, Harotp V. “Public Library Aid to Schools.” Twelfth 

Yearbook, Pages 242-45. 

Several types of cooperative relationships between elementary schools 
and the public library. 
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225. Tues, Lituian C. “Public Library Service to the School.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 246-50. 

How the Milwaukee Public Library cooperates with the elementary 
schools. 

226. SHAFER, Paut F. “A Project in School and Public Library 
Cooperation.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 251-57. 

A plan for developing a greater interest in a local library on the part 
of the children in the community. 

227. CouNTRYMAN, Gratia A. “Library Cooperation in Minneapolis.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 258-61. 

The work being done in Minneapolis by the public library. It has 
already established 15 elementary-school libraries. 

228. EpirortaL ComMiITTEE. “Official Contacts between Public Li- 
braries and Centralized Libraries in City Elementary Schools.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 262-65. 

Elementary-school libraries and the help they receive from the public 
libraries in cities of over 50,000 population, as reported by 173 super- 
intendents. 

229. EpirortAL CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment on Chapter VI,” 
and “Selected References.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 268, 316. 

Introduction to Chapter VI, “Integrating the School Library and the 
Classroom,” and 20 references. 
230. Zyve, Craire. “The Library; an Integral Part of Activities.” 


Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 269-73. 
Four activities which use abilities and foster interests and skills on a 
child’s level, and develop these same abilities for use in adult life. 
231. Bean, ELeanor. “Making and Using a Library.” Twelfth Year- 
book, Pages 274-78. 
A library activity in a class made up of pupils ranging from interested 
readers to the retarded and rather discouraged. 
232. Stokes, CAROLINE. “Integrating Library and Classroom Activi- 
ties.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 279-82. 
How classes in each subject may use the library. In turn the library 
learns from the classroom how to improve its services. 
233. Browninc, Nina M. “The Library as a Background for Art In- 
struction.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 283-84. 
The elementary-school library should serve as a background from which 
art students can derive inspiration and information for class work. 
234. Van ANTWERP, BERYL. “Supplementing Mathematics through the 
Library.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 285-87. 
How the school library may be used in developing mathematics. 
235. Greer, M. Marcaret. “World Cruise; a Book Week Project.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 288-94. 
Description of a “world cruise” in books. Although this activity was 
carried on in a high school, it is adaptable to elementary-school use. 
236. GonnE, EpyTHe M. “The Magic Key; a Library Project.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 295-99. 
A unit of library investigation and experience by the pupils in an ele- 
mentary school in Detroit. 
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237. CurrEN, EpitH L. “Activities for the Elementary-School Library.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 300-4. 
Activities which can be carried on by the classroom teacher to achieve 
suggested general aims for the school library. 
238. Cousins, EstHer J. “Correlation of Library and Homeroom Ac- 
tivities.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 305-7. 
An activity which correlates the homeroom and the library. 
239. Britton, JASMINE. “Library Practises in Los Angeles.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 308-11. 
A review of the activities utilized by school libraries and classrooms in 
Los Angeles. 
240. GorBuTT, CATHERINE. “Library Work with Mexican Pupils.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 312-15. 
Library work in a school where English is almost a foreign language. 
241. Eprroriat Committee. “Editorial Comment on Chapter VII,” and 
“Selected References.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 318, 363-04. 
Raises questions in connection with Chapter VII, “The School Li- 
brarian,” and lists 32 references. 
242. Cutter, Annie S. “The Librarian Muses upon Her Profession.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 319-24. 
Some of the school librarian’s inner thoughts as she muses upon her 
profession. 
243. Ketty, Frances H. “Professional Training of the Elementary- 
School Librarian.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 325-30. 
Presents the trained librarian’s viewpoint as to what the preparation of 
the school librarian should be. 
244. PrircHarD, MartHa Caro.uine. “Survey of Duties as a Basis of 
Training.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 331—40. 
Discusses the first essentials for librarians in all types of elementary 
schools. 
245. Epiror1aL CoMMiTTeec. “A Symposium on the Preparation of 
School Librarians.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 341-53. 
Replies from 20 professors of library science, superintendents of 
schools, principals, and librarians, to the question “What training ex- 
perience, and abilities do you think an elementary-school librarian 
should have?” 
246. EpiroriaL Committee. “Training Opportunities in Accredited 
Library Schools.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 354-02. 
An analysis of the training offered by accredited library schools. 
247. EpirortaL Committee. “Editorial Comment on Chapter VIII,” 
and “Selected References.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 366, 392. 
Points out that Chapter VIII, “Rural and State Library Practises,” 
presents aspects of the rural-school library problem. Twenty selected 
references. 
248. ETHERIDGE, MAaBeL WILKINSON. “Certain Rural-School Library 
Conditions.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 367-72. 
Describes library conditions in thinly populated frontier rural communi- 
ties prevalent in the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, and Northeastern 
Colorado. 
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249. Leavitt, Rut. “Book Truck Service for a County.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 373~76. 
The book truck library service in a Tennessee county. An example of 
cooperation between a city public library and a county board of edu- 
cation. 
250. HENSHALL, May Dexter. “County Library Service of California.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 377-83. 
The development and work of the county library in California. 
251. MacKinney, GeRTRUDE.. “State Library Programs.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 384-87. 
Discusses the activities of a state library program. One activity—the 
county library—is the solution for the library needs of rural schools. 
252. Woop, Harriet A. “State Library Extension Activities.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 388-91. 
Types of services which the state library may give individuals and 
communities. 
253. EpiroriaL CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment on Chapter IX,” and 
“Selected References.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 394, 450. 
Raises questions on the principal’s supervisory duties with regard to the 
use of library facilities for consideration in connection with Chapter IX, 
“Supervision and Appraisal.” Lists 19 references. 
254. STANLEY, EMMA M. “Developing a Taste for Better Books.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 395-98. 
Ways of creating in the children a taste for better literature. 
255. GLover, Percy Freperic (Mrs.). “Effective Use of the Library.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 399-404. 
How a principal may guide, adjust, and appraise the school library in 
connection with the reading program. 
256. RincpaHL, N. Ropert. “Creating an Interest in Poetry.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 405-7. 
Explains why the pupils in the Corcoran School, Minneapolis, were 
drawing from the library a great number of poetry books. 
257. ScRIPTURE, ELIZABETH. “Improving the Library-Classroom Con- 
tact.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 408-14. 
Discusses library and classroom activities and tells how the principal 
may contribute constructively. 
258. Watson, Etta B. “Calculating Profits.” Twelfth Yearbook, 
Pages 415-17. 
An account of an effort to determine whether or not fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade pupils in a small-town elementary school were making a 
worthwhile use of their library reading periods. 
259. Sperry, Epra. “Variety of Activities as Appraisal of Services.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 418-20. 
One way to appraise the elementary-school library is to list the variety 
of its activities. 
260. Foster, Mary E. “Time Analysis of a Librarian’s Duties.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 421-23. 
A study of the duties and activities of school librarians. Seventy-eight 
librarians indicated in a “diary type” list, the amount of time given to 
duties for 20 days. 
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261. Carrot, Mar B. 


“Appraising Changes in Attitudes and Inter 
ests.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 424-28. 


An appraisal of changes in the pupils’ attitudes and interests as a 
measure of the library’s influence. 


262. Harcer, Lena L. “An Evaluation of the Library Plans.” Twelfth 
Yearbook, Pages 429-34. 
Activities used to stimulate library reading and an evaluation of the 
results. 
263. GLADDEN, THERON A. “Measuring Effectiveness with the Course 


of Study.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 435-40. 
How the course of study in library work may be used by the principal 
to estimate the effectiveness of the library program. 
264. Dawson, G. 


DorotHa. “Measurement of Library Services. 
Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 441-49. 


Summarizes a number of ways to appraise the school library. 
265. EpiroriAL COMMITTEE. 


“Editorial Comment on Chapter X.” 
Twelfth Yearbook, Page 452. 


Says that Chapter X, “Research Studies of Booklists and Reading In- 
terests,” offers many suggestions for improving both teaching and super- 
vision. 

266. Epiror1aAL COMMITTEE. 


“Booklists and Other Aids in Book Selec- 
tion.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 453-70. 


Criteria for judging children’s books and an annotated bibliography of 
booklists of children’s books. 
267. EpiroriAL CoMMiITTEE. “The Professional Library in the Elemen 
tary School.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 471-84. 
A list of 182 publications which should be in the professional library 
of the school. 
268. Epiror1aL COMMITTEE. 


“Research Related to Children’s Interests 
and Preferences in Reading.” Twelfth Yearbook, Pages 485-5] 


o 

* ©. 

A summary of the important studies in children’s reading interests and 
preferences. 


13. MISCELLANEOUS 


269. DirtmpLe, BELLE. “Systematic Professional Study.” First Year- 
book, Page 130; reprint Eighth Yearbook, Page 463. 


Brief note on system of reporting by teachers on professional study. 


270. DEManicoLtp, Mary L. G. “The Thrift Idea 
Fourth Yearbook, Pages 292-97. 


in Education.” 
The outline of a plan for saving time, thought, energy, and talent for 
beginning teachers. 


271. Raper, L. W. 


“Scientific Selection of School Texts.” 
Yearbook, Pages 298-304. 


Fourth 
A selection of texts based upon knowledge or data correctly validated, 
rather than opinions of teachers or supervisors. Presents three score 
sheets for scoring arithmetic texts used in the elementary school. 


272. Towne, Littian M. “The Principal and His Physical Plant as an 
Aid to Pupils’ Health.” Fourth Yearbook, Pages 404—7. 
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The principal must work cooperatively with all agents involved to lift 
his plant to the highest ideal standard that it may be a worthy home 
for hundreds of children each day. 
273. West, Roscoe L. “The Value of a Demonstration School.” Fifth 
Yearbook, Pages 279-86. 
Discusses the value, organization, management, and benefits of the dem- 
onstration school. 
274. EversuLtt, Frank L. “Week-Day Religious Education.” Fifth 
Yearbook, Pages 287-303. 
The history, aims, organization, and administration of religious educa- 
tion. Also a bibliography of 36 references. 
275. Stanton, Georce A. “The Surfacing of Playgrounds.” Fifth 
Yearbook, Pages 329-32. 
Reasons why more attention is being given to size and surface of play- 
grounds. Also describes materials and processes used in surfacing play- 
grounds in some of the larger cities. 
276. SUHRIE, AMBROSE L. “The Teachers College as Co-Worker with 
the Public School System.” Fifth Yearbook, Pages 393-403. 
A few illustrations of successful attempts of teacher-training colleges to 
carry their professional services to administrative officers, field super- 
visors, principals, and classroom teachers in their respective areas. 
277. Hitt, May. “The Nursery School and Parental Education.” Sixth 
Yearbook, Pages 145-61. 
Discusses the nursery-school movement and the parental education 
which goes hand-in-hand with the nursery school. 
278. GaLLuP, Jackson. “Where Goes the Elementary School in Amer- 
ica?” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 325-30. 
Deals with the work that educators in the field of elementary education 
are doing, and what they consider to be ideal conditions. 
279. Brices, E. E., chairman. “Studies of Failures in the Sioux City 
Public Schools.” Eighth Yearbook, Pages 240-44. 
A local committee study made to find in what grades and subjects most 
failures occur, reasons for failures, and to provide teachers with an 
incentive to study failure problems. 
280. Dix, Witt1AmM L. “An Investigation of Vacation Loss.” Eighth 
Yearbook, Pages 245-49. 
Attempts to uncover the amount of loss by school children due to the 
summer vacation, and the possible time for recovery. 
281. BarnHaART, Nat G. “An Experience in Consolidation.” Eighth 
Yearbook, Pages 285-94. 
Progress of pupils, training of teachers, testing programs, and work 
in silent reading in a consolidated school. 
282. LunpBerc, L. D. “A Study on the Seating of the Kindergarten 
and the Primary Grades.” Eighth Yearbook, Pages 295-306. 
Considers educational and instructional factors in dealing with the 
problem of seating. 
283. SterRy, Nora. “A Comprehensive Plan for Making a State Cen- 
sus of School Children.” Eighth Yearbook, Pages 307-17. 
A plan for making a state census prepared by the Elementary School 
Principals’ Clubs of Los Angeles. 
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284. Courtis, S. A. “Individualization.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 
273-77. 
Individualization is a new education with new ideals, new goals, new 
methods, and a new spirit. 
285. Munn, GERTRUDE E. “Demonstration Lessons.” Tenth Yearbook. 
Pages 276-81. 
Points out that as internes and nurses learn from observing the skilled 
physician, so classroom teachers profit from seeing the expert in their 
profession at work. 
286. EpiroriaAL CoMMiITTEE. “Editorial Comment on Chapter XI,” and 
“Selected References.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 488, 546. 
Points out that Chapter XI, “Governmental Agencies,” shows many op- 
portunities for cooperation between the schools and these agencies. 
Thirteen references. 
287. PosteL, Harotp H. “Utilizing Governmental Agencies.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 489-92. 

Uses Chicago as an example to indicate the extent to which the schools 
and governmental agencies may cooperate to promote child welfare. 
288. ALMACK, JoHN C. “Planning the Schoolhouse to Meet Pupil 

Needs.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 373-77. 
Discusses the kind of school building and equipment which children 
should have. Says that the school building not only affects instruction, 
but also has a marked effect upon physical and mental health, child 
safety, comfort, and happiness. 
289. Lancpon, Grace. “How the Nursery School Contributes to Per- 
sonality Adjustment.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 378-83. 
Discussion of the nursery school’s contribution to personality education. 
Says that the provision of good nursery schools for all the children 
would prove a useful agency for social betterment. 


14, PLATOON SCHOOLS 


290. Gist, ARTHUR S. “Education in a Platoon School.” Second 
Yearbook, Pages 445-51. 
Attempts to show what pupils are receiving in scholastic and social- 
ized training in a platoon school. 
291. CuHapwicx, R. D. “Auditorium Studies.” Second Yearbook, 
Pages 451-62. 
Presents a record of the sources of the contributions to the auditorium 
programs and the number of pupils who participated in these programs. 
Gives some evidence as to the range of grades that may be profitably 
assembled in an auditorium group. 
292. Puituips, Rose. “Platoon Schools of Detroit.” Third Yearbook, 
Pages 532-41. 
A description of the organization of Detroit’s first two platoon schools. 
293. Patrerson, M. J. “Objections to the Platoon School Answered.” 
Third Yearbook, Pages 541-57. 


Points out some of the common objections to the platoon schools and 
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answers these objections. Summary of the advantages of platoon 
schools. 
294. MonTANYE, Epwin Y. “Platoon and Duplicate Schools in Phila- 
delphia.” Third Yearbook, Pages 557-70. 
The development and educational advantage of the duplicate plan and 
the platoon system in Philadelphia. 
295. Hatron, Oris C. “The Platoon School in Akron, Ohio.” Third 
Yearbook, Pages 571-92. 
A description of the work done in the platoon schools of Akron. 
296. Mann, Appa May. “The Platoon Schools in Pittsburgh.” Third 
Yearbook, Pages 592-94. 
Describes the rapid development of the platoon school in Pittsburgh. 
297. Norton, H. B. “Platoon Schools in Birmingham.” Third Year- 
book, Pages 595-603. 
The platoon school was adopted in Birmingham partly thru faith in its 
superior merits and partly as an expedient to care for the rapidly in- 
creasing enrolment. 
298. MERRILL, JoHN. “The Principal of a Platoon School and His 
Supervisory Duties.” Fifth Yearbook, Pages 377-83. 
How the principals of platoon schools in Detroit handle the instructional 
activities in these schools. 
299. Hottoway, C. R. “The Auditorium as a Socializing Faetor in the 
Platoon School.” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 312-17. 
In the Lents School, Portland, Oregon, the auditorium is regarded as 
the focal point of the school’s life. This article shows how the audi- 
torium correlates the work of the various departments of the school. 
300. DuvaLLt, Rurus A. “Combining the Platoon and Non-Platoon 
Plans.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 330-32. 
Advantages of the platoon school center above the third grade, and 
disadvantages below the third grade. 
301. Swanzey, Livan, and Gonser, Marie. “Celebrating Special Occa- 
sions in a Platoon School.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 320-25. 
The types of activities carried on in connection with a variety of out- 
standing occasions during the year. Gives examples of good results. 


15. PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


302. EpirorntaL ComMiTTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 289, 318. 
Includes a discussion, as an introduction to Chapter III, “Plays and 
Pageants,” of the relatively new technic of informal dramatizations de- 
veloped by children themselves. Twenty selected references. 
303. FLores, Zetta K. “The Pageant and Play as All-School Projects.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 290-95. 
Suggests procedures for making the pageant and play cooperative pro- 
jects in which the whole school may have a part. 
304. HepeLerR, AMANDA K. “The Festival of Nations.” Fourteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 296—302. 
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An all-school project based on the history, music, literature, and art of 
the various nations studied during the year. : 
305. SicLer, Lou I. “The Production of Plays.” Fourteenth Year- 
book, Pages 303-5. 
The procedure actually followed in the production of plays in a fifth 
and sixth grade. 
306. VeNoss, Maset P. “A Window Plays a Part.” Fourteenth Year- 
book, Pages 306-9. 
Describes the presentation and production of a Christmas play with 
special emphasis on the construction of a stained-glass window. 
307. Howarp, STELLA. “Dramatics and the Regular School Subjects.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 310-12. 
The contributions of dramatics to the school subjects. 
308. Huccett, A. J. “Coordination of Plays and Pageants with Regu- 
lar School Activities.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 313-17. 
Suggestions on coordination of plays and pageants with school activities 
from the writer’s experience. 


16. PRINCIPALSHIP (ELEMENTARY SCHOOL) 
* (a) Administrative and Supervisory Duties 


309. Rucc, Georce. “Visitation as a Means of Diagnosis.” First Year- 

book, Pages 7-11; reprint, Eighth Yearbook, Pages 355-59. 
Points out the importance of frequent visits to the classroom by the 
principal. In this way he may diagnose the teacher’s personal fitness and 
the quality of instruction. 

310. Power, LEonarD. “How to Make Visits Profitable to Teachers.” 
First Yearbook, Pages 11-18; reprint, Eighth Yearbook, Pages 
359-66. 

A plan which can be used by the principal in visiting the classroom 
and in providing help to the teachers after visits have been made. 
311. Ruunxe, Remnnarp H. “The Improvement of Instruction and 

Creating Professional Attitude.” First Yearbook, Page 121; 

reprint, Eighth Yearbook, Page 459. 

Arrangements should be made for teachers to attend a demonstration 
lesson, after which they should meet to discuss the work from the stand- 
point of reaching a higher plane of teaching thru analysis. 

312. BaispEN, LEo B. “Keeping Teachers Notified of Meetings, Com- 
mittee Assignments, and the Like.” First Yearbook, Page 130. 

Brief note on the use of the daily calendar pad. 

313. Morris, Mary E. “The Principal as Supervisor of Instruction.” 
Third Yearbook, Pages 347-56. 

What the principal may do to help new teachers face the classroom 
problems. 

314. McKeewan, Cuartes F. “The Principal’s Building Meetings.” 
Third Yearbook, Pages 366-70. 


Discusses meetings which will be helpful to the teachers, as well as 
popular. 
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315. Ruopes, Sara L. “The Principal and a Democratic Regime.” 
Third Yearbook, Pages 371-79. 
A teacher must be given freedom and faith, and must be permitted 
initiative in developing her own ideals. 
316. GiitiaM, M. J. “The Principal and a Democratic Regime.” Third 
Yearbook, Pages 379-83. 
The principal must work thru the children, the teachers, the parents, 
and the community. 
317. Mason, Eva T. “The Principal and His Educational Program.” 
Third Yearbook, Pages 525-31. 
The principal should make his plans for the year, taking into considera- 
tion his successes and failures of the preceding year. 
318. Hunter, Freperick Maurice. “The Principal and the Educational 
Expert.” Fourth Yearbook, Pages 369-84. 
Experts are needed in our larger systems to carry out numerous func- 
tions for which the principal is not specifically prepared. 
319. Bartey, Ina L. “The Principalship as an Administrative Office.” 
Fourth Yearbook, Pages 385-88. 
The importance of the principal in his relation to superintendent, board 
of education, supervisory force, teacher, pupil, and parent. 
320. WiepMaNn, D. E. “The Principals’ Teaching Load.” Fifth Year- 
book, Pages 304—5. 
Presents conclusions drawn from the 82 responses to a questionnaire 
sent to about 114 superintendents in the United States. 
321. UnpeErwoop, F. M. “Analysis and Evaluation of Supervisory 
Activities in St. Louis.” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 162-67. 
Deals chiefly with two lists formulated by the writer. These lists are: 
(1) activities and accomplishments of a supervisor in St. Louis and (2) 
principles underlying the problem of dealing with the teacher upon a 
democratic basis. 
322. Montcomery, Ruopa. “The Principal’s Supervision of the Spe- 
cial Subjects.” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 168-77. 
Since supervision is such an important phase of the principal’s work, 
the successful principal must understand the general technic, under- 
lying principles, and general background of elementary-school subjects. 
323. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Functions and 
Duties of the Elementary School Principal According to Research 
Studies.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 182-203. 
The findings of William O. Hampton’s study, time-consuming duties of 
the principal, supervisory activities, and a composite list of principal’s 
duties. 
324. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “Distribution of the 
Principal’s Time.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 204-9. 
The median number of hours in the principal’s working day is 8.68. The 
actual and the ideal distribution of the principal’s time are presented. 
325. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “Functions of Ele- 
mentary School Principals as Set Forth in State Laws and Rules 
of State Boards of Education.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 210-14. 
State laws affecting principals are concerned chiefly with school at- 
tendance, child labor, general administration, and health and sanita- 
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tion, with a small percent of the principal’s duties related to instruc- 
tional work. 
326. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING... “The Duties of Ele- 
mentary School Principals According to the Rules of Ninety- 
Five Cities.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 215-27. 
Rules and regulations of city boards of education are concerned chiefly 
with administrative and clerical duties for principals. 
327. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Principal and the 
Superintendent.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 228-36. 
The principal has authority to direct the janitor, make building rules, 
and place pupils. Usually he cooperates with the superintendent in the 
selection and assignment of teachers. 
328. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Principal and the 
Supervisor.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 237-48. 
Presents facts on the official relationship between principals and super- 
visors. Deseribes programs in several cities. 
329. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Teaching Prin- 
cipal of Elementary Schools.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 285-92. 
A study of principals who are free from teaching duties less than 75 
percent of their time. 
330. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “An Investigation of 
Successful Elementary School Principals.” Seventh Yearbook, 
Pages 293-309. 
A comparative study between 27 selected principals and 600 unselected 
principals. 
331. “Valentine’s List of Desirable Supervisory Procedures.” Seventh 
Yearbook, Pages 561-62. 
Outline quoted from study by P. F. Valentine, briefly cited as study No. 
28 in Chapter 25. 
332. “Dyer’s List of Activities of Principals in the Improvement of 
Instruction.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 562-66. 
Outline quoted from study by William P. Dyer, cited as study No. 21 
in Chapter 25. 
333. Briscoz, WILLIAM S. “Recent Development of Supervision in the 
Oakland Public Schools.” Eighth Yearbook, Pages 141-50. 
Deseribes supervision under the direction of Rudolph D. Lindquist, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California. 
334. CranpeLL, C. W. “The Relationship between Principals and 
Supervisors.” Eighth Yearbook, Pages 169-78. 
Deals with the dual responsibilities of principals, general supervisors, 
and special supervisors. 
335. Gist, ARTHUR S. “Next Steps in Supervision from the Stand- 
point of the Elementary School Principal.” Eighth Yearbook, 
Pages 179-86. 

Discusses the coordination of all plans, purposes, and functions in one 
administrative department as an important tendency in supervision. 
336. EpirortaL CommitTee. “Résumé.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 

145-57. 
A brief survey of articles in the 9th Yearbook, The Principal and Ad- 
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ministration. This Yearbook stresses: the principle that good administra- 
tion precedes good supervision. 
337. Jupp, CHarLes H. “Good Administration Anticipates Educational 
Problems.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 161-73. . 
Emphasizes the need of foresight for effective administration and the 
importance of authority in furthering the principal’s plans. 
338. Dorsey, Susan M. “The School Reflects the Principal’s Philoso- 
phy.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 174-86. 
How the principal’s philosophy influences practical life thru the teach- 
ers, the pupils, the course of study, extra-curriculum activities, and the 
community. 
339. Hamixton, A. J. “Philosophy Is the Working Basis of Admin- 
istration.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 187-90. 
Stresses the need for a philosophy of education built from the experi- 
ence of the administrator. 
340. Apspott, Rosert B. “Plan Your Work and Work Your Plan.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 193-206. 
The principal should plan his work with great care and then stay by 
that plan. 
341. BenNETT, EARLE D. “Standard Record Forms Conserve the Prin- 
cipal’s Time.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 207-12. 
The many blank forms which may be used to save valuable time. 
342. Flowers, IpA V. “Time Economies in the Principal’s Duties.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 213-16. 
A number of ways in which the principal may save time and promote 
ease of work. 
343. TayLor, Georce D. “Organizing the Work of the Office Staff.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 217-29. 
In a large school where a principal is provided with assistants, the prin- 
cipal must function thru these assistants. 
344, Henpricks, Jake J. “Administrative Organization and Duties in 
a Small School System.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 237-43. 
The administrative organization and duties of the officers in the public 
schools of Kerens, Texas. 
345. Stanton, Epcar A. “The Delegation of Extra-Classroom Respon- 
sibilities.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 343-46. 
Many principals in progressive schools are performing duties that in 
other buildings are successfully carried on by teachers or pupils. 
346. Rices, F. B. “The Principal’s Place in Personnel Work.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 437-43. 
The principal as the leader in pupil personnel work. 
347. EpirortaL Committee. “Résumé.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 
141-51. 
Summary of articles in the 10th Yearbook, The Principal and Super- 
vision. This Yearbook shows that good supervisory practises should fol- 
low sound administration. 
348. Epiror1aL CoMMITTEE. “Introduction to Chapter I,” and “Selected 
References.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 154, 162. 
The introduction to Chapter I, “The Principalship Develops Super- 
visory Status,” points out that as in the past, the recognition given the 











present-day principalship depénds much upon the vision and the pro- 
fessional skill of each headmaster. Nine selected references. 
349. Morrison, J. Cayce. “The Principalship Develops Supervisory 
Status.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 155-61. 
Discusses the growth of the principalship and presents the qualifications 
of the principal of the future. 
350. EprrortaL CoMMITTEE. “Introduction to Chapter II,” and “Se- 
lected References.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 164, 188. 
Points out that in Chapter II, “Viewpoints on Supervision,” the “why” is 
emphasized more than the specific details as to how to supervise. Ten 
selected references. 
351. Hitiecas, Mito B. “Supervision and the Principal.” Tenth Year- 
book, Pages 165-74. 
The supervisor may be expected to contribute to the making and revision 
of courses of study, to investigate and experiment with ways of learn- 
ing, and to diagnose and improve learning in the classroom itself. 
352. GerLinc, Henry J. “A Superintendent’s Viewpoint.” Tenth Year- 
book, Pages 175-77. 
In larger cities supervision is delegated by the superintendent but 
whether exercised in person or thru delegated authority, it is an essen- 
tial function. 
353. THomas, JoHn S. “Supervision Is a Joint Enterprise.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 178-87. 
Supervision must be based upon a close interrelationship among all 
those whom the activity concerns. 
354. EpiroriAL Committee. “Introduction to Chapter III,” and “Se- 
lected References.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 190, 220-21. 
Brief introduction to Chapter III, “Supervisory Phases of Administra- 
tion,” citing previous discussions of certain phases of school organiza- 
tion and administration. Eighteen pertinent references. 
355. ENGELHARDT, FrReD. “Organization for Supervision.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 191-99. 
Much of our administrative machinery has not been designed for ready 
adjustment to the ever-changing and improving order which is taking 
place within the classroom. 
356. Brown, E. A. “Some Administrative Aids.” Tenth Yearbook, 
Pages 200-3. 
Foresight in administration prevents many supervisory problems. 
357. CurrEN, Epirn L. “Better Teaching thru Reorganization.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 204-10. 
How class reorganization can improve working conditions for children 
and use certain teacher abilities to greater advantage. 
358. Pierce, Paut R. “The Principal’s Professional Cabinet.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 211-16. 
The organization and functioning of the principal’s professional cabinet 
in a six-year elementary school. 
359. EpirortaL CoMMiTTEE. “Introduction to Chapter IV,” and “Se- 
lected References.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 224, 314-15. 


Points out that Chapter IV, “Influencing the Teacher,” discusses some 
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of the technics used in enlisting teachers in supervision. Twenty-four 
selected references of special interest to supervising principals. 
360. Conner, Jay D. “Teachers’ Difficulties as a Basis for Supervision.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 225-35. 
A study to show problems of supervision in relation to teaching needs. 
361. Ginspurc, Morris B. “A Cooperative Supervisory Program.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 236-42. 
A study of problems with which the teachers felt they needed help. 
362. CRAMER, Roscoe V., and LoncsHore, WiLL1AM T. “Democratic 
and Cooperative Supervision.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 249-57. 
Points out that the teacher must take an active part before effective 
supervision can be carried on. Presents 7 reports by principals regard- 
ing teacher participation in supervision. 
363. Snyper, Laura G. “Classroom Visits and the Individual Confer- 
ence.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 258-61. 
Individual conference following classroom visits by the principal should 
be well planned. 
364. AppicotTtT, IRwin O. “Principles of Effective Teacher Conferences.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 262-66. 
Nine basic principles for teacher conferences which the effective 
principal will observe. 
365. Mott, Dorotuy Cotman. “A Chart for Use in Evaluating an 
Activity.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 267-71. 
Presents a chart or checklist which may be used by the principal as he 
observes the lesson. 
366. Driccs, Josepu B. “The Principal’s Observation Record Form.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 272-75. 
An observation record form planned to aid the teacher in his work, and 
at the same time help the principal put his supervision upon a more 
objective basis. 
367. WitLiAMs, CLaupE L. “Stenographic Reports of Lessons.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 290-98. 
Sections of stenographic reports are introduced and discussed from the 
viewpoint of the principal’s supervisory functions. 
368. RicHarpson, BertHA; Bowker, Rosa M.; and McCommons, 
Joun L. “Changes Resulting from Supervision.” Tenth Year- 
book, Pages 304-13. 
The worthwhile effects of building meetings, classroom visits, and in- 
dividual conferences between principal and teacher. 
369. EprrortaL CoMMiTTEE. “Introduction to Chapter VIII,” and 
“Selected References.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 506, 550. 
Points out that Chapter VIII, “Training the Principal thru Super- 
vision,” reports some typical means used by principals to improve the 
level of their supervisory skill. Presents 10 pertinent references. 
370. SNAVELY, F. B. “Participation in Major Activities.” Tenth Year- 
book, Pages 507-11. 
Insists that principals keep reasonably free from details, and in the 
free time thus obtained, give time to reflection on supervision. 
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371. Mitter, Doucias B. “A Principals’ Conference Plan.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 512-15. 
Describes the principals’ conference plan of Oakland, California. 
372. PEEPLES, ELIZABETH K. “Planning the Supervision.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 521-24. 
Contends that principals must “think thru” a supervisory program. Out- 
lines a five-year program. 
373. Karst, WALTER F. “An Apprenticeship for Future Principals.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 525-29. 
An account of the manner in which a graduate student in education 
secured actual experience in administration and supervision thru serving 
an apprenticeship to a principal in one of Chicago’s elementary schools. 
374. WorcEsTER, ELEANOR; McGratu, Marcaret E., and O’NEIL, 
HeEten C. “Group Visits by Principals.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 
535-39. 
Describes school visits made by Spokane principals as a group. 
375. CAMPBELL, Bess. “Establishing Supervisory Technics.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 540-43. 

A plan whereby a group of principals visit classrooms together, make 
individual evaluatians of the lesson, and then meet for a discussion. 
376. DonpINEAU, ARTHUR. “Basic Criteria for the Supervisory Pro- 

gram.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 553-58. 
Qualifications of the principal who carries on a successful efficient super- 
visory program. 
377. Mort, Paut R. “Administrative and Supervisory Policies Facili- 
tating Pupil Adjustment.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 330-39. 
Says that many maladjustments may be prevented by providing an ade- 
quate scope of school activities; an adequate understanding of chil- 
dren’s needs; a continuous guidance of children; and the correction of 
administrative policies which carry maladjustment in their wake. 


(b) The Assistant Principal 


378. ScHROEDER, EstHER L. “The Status of the Assistant Principal in 
the Elementary School.” Fourth Yearbook, Pages 389-400. 
The qualifications and duties of the assistant principal. Conclusions are 
based on the responses to questionnaires sent to 85 representative cities 
in the United States. 
379. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “Assistants of the Su- 
pervising Principal.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 255-00. 
Presents data relating to assistant principals and office clerks. 
380. Katz, SaMuEL. “Let Us Magnify the Assistant Principalship.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 230-36. 
The principal’s assistants as specialists. Where the expense is too great 
for the school, the principal must create these specialists. 


(c) Clerical Help for Principals 


381. McGiit, Eunice Parr. “A Study of Clerical Help for Elementary 
School Principals.” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 229-34. 


The principal must be released from too much clerical work in order 
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that he may spend the better part of his time in genuine educational di- 
rection. Reports results of questionnaire on clerical help sent to all cities 
over 75,000 population. 
382. HENDERSON, Louise H. “Clerical Service in City School Systems.” 
Eighth Yearbook, Pages 318-26. 
An analysis of qualifications and remunerations of school clerks in 59 
cities of the United States. 
383. Donner, Arvin N. “How to Make the Office Efficient.”” Ninth Year- 
book, Pages 24449. 
The efficiency of the elementary school depends mainly upon the office 
and its equipment, and the clerical personnel. 
384. McCiure, Wortu. “The Duties of Elementary School Clerks in 
Seattle.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 250-57. 
Not only is clerical assistance for principals necessary, but the duties of 
the clerks must be organized for efficiency. 
385. Durry, F. H. “The School Secretary as Related to Supervision.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 258-62. 
The qualifications and duties of the principal’s secretary. 
386. Correy, Jutta C. “The Teacher-Secretary Plan.” Ninth Year- 
book, Pages 263-65. 
A daily program for the teacher-secretary. 
387. Kenor, Epwarp J. “A Handbook for School Clerks.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 266-72. 
A handbook for clerks should contain well-organized descriptions of 
clerical procedures. 


(d) The Principal’s Community Relationships 


388. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Principal and the 
Community.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 249-54. 
Deals with the community activities of about 614 supervising principals. 
Presents data on such activities both inside and outside of the schools. 
389. Eprrort1aL ComMMITTEE. “Résumé.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 
141-48. 
A concise review of the articles presented in the 11th Yearbook, The 
Principal and His Community. This Yearbook attempts to show how 
the principal can coordinate the varied community forces in the interest 
of childhood. 
390. EprrortaL Committee. “Introduction to Chapter I,” and “Se- 
lected References.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 150, 160. 
Gives quotations from Charles H. Judd, Susan M. Dorsey, and J. W. 
Crabtree as an introduction to Chapter I, “Viewpoints on the Principal’s 
Community Relationships.” Fourteen pertinent references. 
391. Cooper, WILLIAM JouHN. “The Principal as a Community Leader.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 151-54. 
How the principal may act as coordinator of his school and the com- 
munity. 
392. Copy, Frank. “The Principal in His Community.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 155-59. 
The principal as a student of community needs, as an interpreter of the 
school, and as a participant in the life of the community. 
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393. EpiroriAL CoMMiTTEE. “Introduction to Chapter II,” and “Se- 
lected References.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 162, 193. 
Gives as an introduction to Chapter II, “A National Survey of School- 
Community Contacts,” an excerpt from the Report of the Committee on 
Propaganda of the National Education Association. Thirteen selected 
references. 
394. EpiroriaL Committee. “Editorial Comment on Chapter III,” and 
“Selected References.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 196, 223. 
Points out that Chapter III, “Surveys of the Community,” suggests ways 
in which the principal may examine and understand his community. 
Lists 13 references. 
395. Miter, DoucLas B. “Community Analysis and Organization.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 212-17. 
How a principal obtained data which might influence constructively 
the administration of a school program. 
396. LomBarD, ELLEN C. “The Parent-Teacher Association and the 
Principal.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 265-68. 
Presents information on parent-teacher problems obtained thru per- 
sonal interviews with many principals in different sections of the coun- 
try. 
397. Hyman, Beatrice Cotsy. “The Principal’s Role in a Chicago 
Unit.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 269-71. 
The principal as the leader of the parent-teacher group is in a position 
to create an informed public opinion for the ventures he plans to take. 
398. Leacu, C. Siney. “A Speakers’ Bureau in Newark.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 374—75. 
The organization of a speakers’ bureau composed of school principals 
by the Newark Principals’ Association. 
399. DuvaLL, Rurus A. “Some Outcomes of Public Events.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 389-91. 
How the principal, supported by his teachers, can select enough fea- 
tures from the regular school work to present interesting public en- 
tertainments and exhibitions. 


(e) Development of the Principalship 


400. Gist, ArTHUR S. “The Evolution of the Principalship.” Third 
Yearbook, Pages 205-15. 
How the “head teacher” in a school of two or more teachers, gradually 
came to be in a position with more and more duties other than teaching 
and finally became the principal of today. 
401. Croucnu, Roy A. “The Status of the Elementary School Principal.” 
Fifth Yearbook, Pages 207-76. 
Presents a brief history of elementary-school principalship in the 
United States and discusses such topics as: (1) training and profes- 
sional growth, (2) a job analysis of the work of the principal, and 
(3) the salary and tenure of the principal. 
402. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Development of 
the Elementary School Principalship.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 
160-67. 
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Traces the larger phases of the development of the elementary-school 
principalship from the time of the early colonial schoolmaster. 


(f) The Principal 


403. Coser, E. W. “The Principal and His Professional Growth.” 
Third Yearbook. Pages 219-29. 

Why and how the principal of today must continue to grow profes- 
sionally. 

404. Lockwoop, Jesstz M. “Principals’ Professional Study Clubs.” 
Third Yearbook, Pages 230-31. 

Seattle principals have organized into study clubs so that they may 
meet to discuss educational problems and continue to grow profes- 
sionally. 

405. SarceANT, IpE G. “The School Principal as a Citizen.” Third 
Yearbook, Pages 232-42. 

What the principal must do so that members of the profession will not 
be as H. G. Wells declared, “a shy and specialized people who keep to- 
gether even on their holidays.” 

406. Dix, L. H. “The Principal and His Health.” Fourth Yearbook, 
Pages 411-16. 

In order for the principal to exhibit the energy and drive necessary to 
his profession, he must keep himself in good physical condition. 

407. Gist, ArtHuR S. “Professional Study as Viewed by Those in 
Service.” Fourth Yearbook, Pages 417-23. 

Presents topics that should be studied by elementary-school principals 
along with relative importance of such topics as determined by super- 
intendents and principals. 

408. Frazier, Raymonp R. “The Ideal Principal.” Fifth Yearbook, 
Pages 205-6. 

The ideal principal must possess all the qualifications necessary for 
success in any business such as initiative, power of analysis, executive 
ability, and a thorough knowledge of human nature. 

409. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “Summary and Recom- 
mendations.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 141-54. 

Brief review of the findings of the Committee, presented in detail in 
succeeding chapters of the 7th Yearbook, The Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship. 

410. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “Introduction.” Seventh 
Yearbook, Pages 155-59. 

Outlines plan of work for preparation of 7th Yearbook, The Elementary 
School Principalship. 

411. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “Certain Facts Con- 
cerning Supervising Principals.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 
168-81. 

Presents information on: (1) types and sizes of schools reporting, (2) 
practise as to the title given to the school head, and (3) age, sex, ex- 
perience, and training of 614 principals replying to questionnaire. 

412. CoMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Elementary 
School Principal’s Office.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 267-84. 


Emphasizes adequate facilities for the principal’s office. Many offices 
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lack the items of equipment long recognized as essential to economical 
work. 
413. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING... “Case Studies of Out- 
standing Principals.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 310-18. 
Studies of six principals who had been designated by their superin- 
tendents as successful. An effort has been made to set forth the dis- 
tinctive quality, skill, or work of the one described. 
414. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “Feature Work of Suc- 
cessful School Principals.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 319-41. 
The methods of organization used by successful principals in special 
class activities, democratic school administration and _ supervision, 
school projects, teachers’ meetings, and other problems. 
415. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Improvement of 
Principals in Service.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 342-50. 
Presents data to show what the principal may do for self-improvement. 
416. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “Local Standards in the 
Selection of Elementary School Principals.” Seventh Yearbook, 
Pages 367-90. 
General data on local standards for the selection of principals in cities 
of all sizes. Describes 7 systems in detail. 
417. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “State Certification of 
Elementary School Principals.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 391 
401. 
Data relating to states without special certificates affecting the principal, 
and to states with certificates affecting the principal. 
418. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Availability of 
Professional Courses.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 402-16. 
Presents material showing the opportunities for professional courses in 
139 institutions of collegiate grade. The institutions include state uni- 
versities, semi-public or private universities, and state colleges in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 
419. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “Professional Training 
Programs.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 417-42. 
Data on the organized training programs as set forth in the catalogs of 
139 colleges and universities. 
420. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Content of Profes- 
sional Courses.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 443-67. 
Data which may be valuable in the improvement of the content of pro- 
fessional courses in education. 
421. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Economic Posi- 
tion of the Elementary School Principal.” Seventh Yearbook. 
Pages 468-95. 
The typical salary of the principals in rural schools, small cities, and 
large cities compared with the incomes received by professional workers. 
422. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “Studies on the Prin- 
cipalship.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 496-522. 
Thirty-one studies on the principalship grouped under the following 
headings: (1) Status of the Principalship, (2) Duties of the Principal- 
ship—General, (3) Supervisory Activities, and (4) Administrative 
Activities. 
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423. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “Bibliography.” Seventh 
Yearbook, Pages 523-59. 

Includes 446 briefly annotated references on the elementary-school 
principalship. Covers period from 1921 to 1928. 

424, STULLKEN, E. H. “The School Principal as Revealed by School 
Surveys.” Eighth Yearbook. Pages 151-61. 

School surveys from 1911 to 1928 are valuable as a source of data re- 
lating to the status of the principalship. 

425. SmitH, HERMAN F., chairman. “Uniform Files for Elementary 
School Principals and Teachers.” Eighth Yearbook, Pages 
327-36. 

Report of a committee study on the need of filing systems in school- 
rooms and offices, and the importance of uniform systems. Gives an out- 
line of the system now in use in the Seattle public schools. 

426. Aspsott, Rospert B., and Appicott, Irwin O. “Conferences for 
Professional Study.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 516-20. 

The functions and accomplishments of the elementary principals’ group 
conference of Fresno, California. 

427. LAuGHLIN, BuTLer. “The Principal as an Author.” Tenth Year- 
book, Pages 530-34. 

A principal who can write enthusiastically about his program will be 
able to advance faster than one who keeps his ideas to himself and his 
own faculty. 


(g) Principals’ Organizations 


428. LoncsHore, W. T. “Local Principals’ Organizations in Forty- 
Three Cities.” Fifth Yearbook, Pages 333-43. 

Information concerning time of meetings, membership attendance, re- 
lations with superintendent, professional studies, and other important 
activities. 

429. Fink, Jesse M. “Our Department.” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 
139-44. 

Summary of the purposes and accomplishments of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 

430. CHasE, LAwrRENCE S. “The New Jersey Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association.” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 286-93. 

The progress made by this association from about 1920 to 1927. Em- 
phasis is placed on the great advance thade from 1923 to 1926. 

431. COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND TRAINING. “The Organizations 
of Elementary School Principals.” Seventh Yearbook, Pages 
351-66. 

The local, state, and national organizations of elementary-school prin- 
cipals as factors in professional improvement. 


(h) Rating Principals 
432. Burris, W. P. Proposed Scale for Rating School Principals and 
Assistant Principals.”” Second Yearbook, Pages 462-64. 
This proposed scale is divided into the following parts: (1) personal 
qualifications, (2) social qualifications, (3) educational qualifications, 
and (4) professional qualifications. 
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433. McCLure, Wortu. “The Rating of Elementary School Princi- 
pals in Service.” Fourth Yearbook, Pages 42446. 

Statistics showing that principal rating is not a customary procedure 
in our large city schools. Also gives procedures and their value in those 
schools where principal rating is practised. 

434. WittarD, F. E. “Judging the Efficiency of Principals.” Fifth 
Yearbook, Pages 412-20. 

Such items as professional leadership, ability in management, super- 
vision of instruction, cooperation in administrative policies, relation to 
teachers, and community leadership must be considered in judging the 
efficiency of principals. 

435. Epiror1AL CoMMITTEE. “Introduction to Chapter IX,” and “Se- 
lected References.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 552, 576. 

Says that Chapter IX, “Evaluating the Principal’s Work,” is simply a 
beginning on a problem which will merit considerable attention in the 
near future. Eleven selected references. 

436. TayLor, Georce D. “Evaluating the Principal’s Program.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 559-63. 

Suggestions for evaluating the principal’s supervisory program. 

437. GEER, FLoreNcE E., and Rankin, Paut T. “An Experiment in 
Measuring the Principal’s Work.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 
564-70. 

Report of the activities of a committee to develop methods for measur- 
ing and evaluating the effectiveness of the work of an elementary-schoo!l 
principal. 

438. Lentz, CLARENCE A. “Rating of Principals in Chicago.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 571-75. 

Activities in the development and evaluation of supervision in the Chi- 
cago public schools. 


17. PUBLICITY FOR THE SCHOOL 


439. WinsLow, CuHarLEs S. “School Publicity.” Sixth Yearbook, 
Pages 197-99. 
The methods used to secure publicity for the schools of Chicago and 
Evanston, Illinois. 
440. BENNETT, Birpen1A. “The Importance of School Publicity.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 64447. 
The importance of a school publicity committee and a school paper in 
informing the public about the educational program of the modern 
school. 
441. Grace, H. H. “Organizing Public Practices.” Ninth Yearbook 
Pages 648-51. 
A number of ways in which the Hubert School of Detroit secures favor- 
able publicity. 
442. Brapy, WILLIAM. “Some Mediums for School Publicity.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 652-56. 
Seven mediums of school publicity for the schools of East Orange, 
New Jersey. 
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443. Epiror1aL CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment on Chapter VII,” 
and “Selected References.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 346, 392. 
Says that educators must “re-educate” their constituents as to plans, pur- 
poses, and progress of the school. Chapter VII, “School Publicity,” sug- 
gests ways in which this may be done. Thirteen selected references. 
444. WinsLtow, Cuartes S. “We Told the Public.” Eleventh Year- 
book, Pages 347-49. 
The use of the newspapers, radio, and yearbooks in Chicago. Gives rec- 
ommendations based on experience. 
445. Donner, Arvin N. “A Week for Visits from Parents.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 376-78. 
The program carried out in the Franklin School, Port Arthur, Texas, 
during a week set aside for parents to visit the school. 
446. AREHART, IRA J. “An Activity in School Publicity.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 382-85. 
A school activity which helped to establish cordial relations with par- 
ents and inform the community of the educational work being done. Lists 
8 ways in which the community benefits. 
447. OutcaLt, ADELE M. “A Children’s Fair.” Eleventh Yearbook, 
Pages 386-88. . 
How a children’s fair to exhibit articles made at home helped obtain 
publicity for the school and benefited the community. 


18. PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


448. GranaM, J. W., “An Executive Council.” First Yearbook, Page 
131; reprint, Eighth Yearbook, Page 464. 
Describes executive council composed of pupils, established to arouse 
a keener sense of their responsibility as citizens of the room and of the 
school in general. 
449. Basu, E. H. “Pupil Participation through Civic Organizations in 
the Elementary School.” Fifth Yearbook, Pages 366-76. 
The child should be educated in, not trained for, citizenship. Pupils 
must be encouraged to carry on civic activities of their own making. 
450. Eprrorta, Committee. “Editorial Comment.” Fourteenth Year- 
book, Page 227. 
Raises questions to be considered in connection with Chapter I, “Sociali- 
zation as a Function of the Elementary School.” 
451. Morrison, J. Cayce. “Science, Social Change, and the School.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 228-34. 
Depicts the revolutionary changes which science and invention have 
wrought in modern life, and points out the effect of such changes on the 
schools. 
452. Spain, CHarRLes L. “Education thru Participation.” Fourteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 235-37. 
Discusses the principles of educating children thru participation from 
the time of primitive people, and explains how difficult this method is in 
our complex society. 
453. EprrortaL Committee. “A General Survey of Socializing Oppor- 
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tunities in Elementary Schools.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 
238-44. 
A survey carried on to determine the extent to which socializing oppor- 
tunities are provided in the elementary schools of the country. Sum- 
marizes data from 509 schools. 
454. Eprrorta Committee. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 414, 446. 
Points out that Chapter VII, “Pupil Participation in School Manage- 
ment,” describes plans which, while giving children responsibility and 
freedom for many of the subordinate duties of government, keep ulti- 
mate authority in the hands of administrators and teachers. Lists 19 
references. 
455. Lewis, WittiAM Dopce. “The School as a Democratic Institu- 
tion.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 415-17. 
Views student participation in school management as a laboratory of 
democracy, not as a convenient means of discipline. 
456. Rincpau, N. Ropert. “Outcomes of Pupil Participation.” Four- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 418-22. 
Room organization, student council, and building patrols as activities 
which make the school a better place in which to live and work. 
457. ELLER, Lota S. “Some Results of Planned Pupil Participation.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 423-20. 
The results of a unified plan of pupil participation in school manage- 
ment in the Jefferson School, Indianapolis. 
458. Hupson, J. S. “School Citizenship thru Pupil Participation.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 427-30. 
The plan of pupil participation in school control used in the Spring- 
dale School of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
459. Hurr, Marcaret MitcHeti. “A Representative Student Council.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 435-38. 
The organization of an elementary school student council and the pro- 
cedure used in council meetings. 


19. RADIO IN EDUCATION 


460. Harriss, EstHer H. “The Radio an Aid in Education.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 376-77. 
Harriss is not so much interested in the radio as an extra-curricular 
activity, but as an aid to all school subjects. 
461. EpiroriaL ComMMiITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 379, 432. 
Points out, in connection with Chapter IX, “Radio and Sound Equip- 
ment,” that the phonograph record might be utilized to a much greater 
extent in the teaching, diagnosis, and correction of language habits. 
Lists 20 references. 
462. Koon, Ciine M. “Should I Bring Radio into My School?” Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 380-82. 
Certain factors a principal must consider in deciding whether or not to 
bring the radio into the school. 
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463. BANKER, GitBerT M. “Planning for Efficient Use of the Radio.” 
Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 383-87. 
Some procedures in using the radio in the Union Free School, Hilburn, 
New York. 
464. McCartuy, Jutia M. “Integrating Radio Programs with School 
Schedules.” ‘Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 388-90. 
The radio as an integrating factor can be effective, but it is necessary 
to develop very definite technics for use before, during, and after the 
broadcasts. 
465. STROHOEFER, FRANcIS K. “Improving Our Judgment of Broad- 
casts.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 391-93. 
A procedure for improving the ability of students to discriminate in 
choosing radio broadcasts. 
406. BuckLey, H. M.; Connor, WiLttAM L., and HAwkINs, GERTRUDE 
CeLestiA. “Radio Instruction in Cleveland.” Thirteenth Year- 
book, Pages 394—402. 
A brief summary of the nature and success of the Cleveland school 
radio program. 
467. TyLer, Tracy F. “Educational Broadcasting Resources.” Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 403-6. 

A list of available radio programs for general school use. Also a re- 
port of broadcasting activities of educational broadcasting stations. 
468. LuMLey, F. H. “Suitable Radio Programs for Schools.”  Thir- 

teenth Yearbook, Pages 407-17. 
Defects of school radio programs based on a study of 75 school broad- 
casts. Discusses different types of radio broadcasting which may be 
used effectively in connection with the schools. 
469. Laramy, WILLIAM J. “The Radio Assembly.” Fourteenth Year- 
book, Pages 277-79. 
The use of the public-address system in an elementary school. 


20. RECORD CARDS 


470. Brain, Wittiam A. “Examination of Pupils’ Reports.” First 
Yearbook, Page 131; reprint, Eighth Yearbook, Page 464. 
Brief note on distribution of report cards. 
471. Homer, Francis E. “A Survey of Elementary School Pupil Report 
Forms.” Eighth Yearbook, Pages 218-34. 
A survey of pupil report forms obtained from the principal cities of 
the country. 
472. Herron, Joun S. “How Teachers Rate Their Pupils.” Eighth 
Yearbook, Pages 235-39. 
Gives reasons for marking, present-day methods by which elementary 
teachers arrive at school marks, and improvements made during the 
last decade in the technic of marking. 
473. WricuTstone, J. WayNne.. “Cumulative School Record and Public 
Analysis.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 480-84. 
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The writer has experimented on a pupil record card that serves both 
an administrative and supervisory purpose. 
474. Appott, Ropert B. “An Experiment with Reports to Parents.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 350-58. 
An experiment in which letters to parents are used in place of the 
usual report cards. 
475. WituiaMs, OLive G. “The Pupil Report and Supervision.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 359-62. 
Presents eight principles of report card marking. 
476. HoLtanp, Mary N. “Creating Effective Pupil Reports.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 363-71. 
Tells how report cards originated and gives recent trends. Describes 
an experimental card used in Detroit. 
477. Rossman, Maspet. “An Experiment in Reporting Pupil Progress 
to Parents.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 364—67. 
Tells of successful experiment with the “conference system” of re- 
porting children’s progress to parents in the Washburn School, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 
478. Van AtstyNE, Dorotuy. “Collecting and Organizing Information 
about the Child.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 468-78. 
Describes a specific pupil record system, and discusses several fact- 
gathering technics, including classroom observations, questionnaires, 
rating scales, and objective tests. 
479. Curricnt, Prupence. “A Cumulative Pupil Record Card.” Fif- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 479-84. 
Tells how a cumulative pupil record card was developed and introduced 
in the Minneapolis schools. 


21. RED-LETTER DAYS 


480. Epiror1aL CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 319, 341. 
The Committee feels that Chapter IV, “Red-Letter Days,” is unusually 
rich in the variety and significance of the activities presented. List 
of 17 selected references. 
481. Ettiott, BLancHE. “Birthright of the Small-Town Child.” Four- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 326-32. 
Some outstanding occasions which develop spontaneously and_ infor- 
mally from the interests of the pupils. 
482. THomas, JosePHINE. “Red-Letter Days for School and Com- 
munity.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 333-36. 
Reviews the celebration of an annual red-letter day on which the chil- 
dren and teachers make a special effort to interest the public in a par- 
ticular part of the school program. 
483. Wor, Bernice, and TipweELL, THetma. “A Wild Animal Red- 
Letter Day.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 337—40. 
A circus served as an inspiration for a study of wild animals which 
culminated in an exhibit of achievements for parents and friends. 
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22. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


484. Apams, A. Vireinta. “Self-Direction in an Elementary School.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 333-38. 
Describes the East Avenue School, Vineland, New Jersey, in which the 
children, teachers, parents, specialists, and janitors have their respon- 
sibilities and carry their share of the load. 
485. EnrieLp, O. D. “Maintaining Communications within the Build- 
ing.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 339-42. 
Some well-organized devices for keeping in touch with teachers and 
pupils. 
486. Kretsincer, R. W. “Yard Duty Assignments.” Ninth Yearbook, 
Pages 347-51. 
A description of various kinds of pupil and teacher control of play- 
grounds. 
487. Briscoe, WittiAM S. “Managing the School Cafeteria.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 352-63. 
Some of the responsibilities of the school principal in connection with 
the school cafeteria. 
488. Jacoss, R. C. T. “Making the Lunchroom an Educating Factor.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 364-68. 
The lunchroom as an influence in education has power far beyond that 
which is usually recognized. 
489. Vincent, H. D. “Stimulating Good Attendance.” Ninth Year- 
book., Pages 369-73. 
Ways in which the percent of attendance might be increased. 
490. Ricu, Lester H. “Accounting for Elementary School Funds.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 374—75. 
A comparatively simple method of recording receipts and disbursements 
of school funds which might relieve the principal from criticism of 
carelessness or dishonesty. 
491. Durcan, Guy A. “Pupil Cooperation and the School’s Objectives.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 217-19. 
Organizing the pupils to develop powers of self-direction, self-control, 
and self-appraisal. 


23. SCHOOL MORALE 


192. Cox, Martin L. “Applying Scientific Technics to the Individual 
Pupil.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 485-95. 
Discusses the objectives, nature, and need of good school morale. Says 
that the best school morale will be found where the influences of good 
homes and of good communities unite in establishing a high standard of 
personal conduct in each child and points out methods of accomplishing 
this. 
193. Curtiss, Date. “A Step toward Better Citizenship.” Ninth Year- 
book, Pages 496-503. 
The program followed in the George Washington School, Detroit. 
194. HeNnpeRsON, Frank D. “Pupil Morale and the Service Point Sys- 
tem.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 504-6. 
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The service point system used in the Maple School, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, emphasizes “doing for others” as a school ideal. 
495. PerKINs, Josie. “Our Knot Hole Gang.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 
507-9. 
How a destructive gang was changed to one with constructive activities. 
496. Kirk, M. R. “Popularizing Good Citizenship.” Ninth Yearbook. 
Pages 510-15. 
Kirk’s three principles of citizenship training are: (1) a receptive atti- 
tude on the part of the child, (2) actual practise of rules and precepts 
of good conduct, and (3) recognition by the teacher of the child’s de- 
velopment. 
497. Foutks, Frank M. “Morale and Pupil Government.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 516-23. 
Stresses the approach by the principal thru the children by means 
of such activities as assemblies, pupil government, athletics, and mono- 
torial assignments. 


24. SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


498. Haven, Maset. “Publishing a School Paper in an Elementary 
School.” Fifth Yearbook, Pages 361-63. 
The important educational part played by the publication of a school 
paper in a school of about 1500 pupils with more than 98 percent of 
Italian birth. 
499, MicHaEL, RaymMonp S. “Values of a School Newspaper.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 559-66. 
The organization and management of a school paper, published monthly 
by pupils of the B. C. Gregory School, Trenton, New Jersey. 
500. Lowman, Harmon LutHer. “English Composition and the Schoo! 
Newspaper.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 567-69. 
How an elementary school newspaper created an added interest in 
written compositions. 
501. Lacey, Georera Henstey. “Pupil Publications.” Eleventh Year- 
book, Pages 350-59. 
Criteria for judging pupil publications based on a survey in which 217 
schools cooperated. Offers 16 recommendations and gives 7 items on 
which the value of a pupil publication depend. 
502. Puestey, C. A. “School Aims as Reflected through Schoo! Publi- 
cations.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 360-63. 
Presents evidence indicating that school publications do a fairly good 
job of reflecting school aims. Makes recommendations for improvement. 
503. SELBY, KennetH. “A New Type of School Paper.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 364—67. 
Describes a school paper which combines P. T. A. news with school 
news for pupils. 
504. Barparson, Otto W. “Editing the Village Weekly.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 368-73. 
The work done by pupils in editing an issue of a village weekly paper 
once each year. 
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505. EprroriaL CommittTeec. “The Elementary School Newspaper.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 473-502. 
A report of a study of school newspapers collected from 55 principals, 
with 23 suggested standards for production. Twenty selected refer- 
ences. 


25. SERVICE CLUBS AND SCHOOLS 


506. EpiroriAL ComMMiITTEE. “Editorial Comment on Chapter VIII,” 
and “Selected References.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 394-422. 
The articles in Chapter VIII, “Service Clubs,” tell how these clubs and 
the schools cooperate to promote child welfare. Seven pertinent ref- 
erences are given. 
507. O’Brien, J. L. “Principals and Service Clubs.” Eleventh Year- 
book, Pages 395-98. 
The value of service clubs to the principal’s work. 
508. Harter, Herotp M. “Exchange Clubs Serve Children.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 399-401. 
Describes activities of exchange clubs to provide assistance to schools 
and school children in the provision of needs not offered by the school 
system itself. 
509. ParKEeR, Frep C. W. “Kiwanis Clubs Promote Child Welfare.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 402-3. 
How many of approximately 1,900 Kiwanis Clubs assist elementary 
school pupils. 
510. Hitt, H. A. “Lions Clubs Cooperate with Schools.” Eleventh 
Yearbook, Pages 404-6. 
How the Lions Clubs afford opportunities for constructive work along 
educational lines thru cooperation with the school principal. 
511. CHAPMAN, CHarLes M. “Boys Work Program of Optimist Clubs.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 407-12. 
The work of the Optimist Clubs and how this work contributes to the 
education and training of boys. 
512. Lovejoy, Puitip. “Rotary Clubs Help Elementary Schools.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 413-18. 
Cites ways in which Rotary Clubs have cooperated with the schools. 
513. Bowman, GeLinE MacDonatp. “Participation of Principals in 
Women’s Clubs.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 419-21. 
Why the woman principal should participate in business and profes- 
sional women’s clubs. 


26. SPECIAL CLASSES 


514. CuHapin, ALMA L. “Day Schools for the Deaf.” Third Yearbook, 
Pages 459-62. 
Gives a brief history of day schools for the deaf since 1884. Describes 
the work of the Gough School for the Deaf in San Francisco, a public 
school solely for deaf children. 
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515. CuristianaR, ALIceE. “The Education of the Crippled Child.” 
Fourth Yearbook, Pages 257-61. 
A description of the work done in the Sunbeam School, Cleveland. This 
school was especially built for crippled children. 
516. Wricut, Eoira D. “A Study of Small Mexican Groups.” Fifth 
Yearbook, Pages 310-15. 
A study of a group of 23 Mexican children who were taught in a room 
by themselves by an American teacher. 
517. SHepp, Jess M. “Classes for Orthopedic Children.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 294-97. 
Describes a plan carried out because authorities believed that children 
with infirmities might overcome their feeling of inferiority if placed 
with normal children. 
&. Mattnews, Nora A. “The Education of Pupils in Special 
Classes.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 298-300. 
Description of special classes in Grand Rapids, Michigan. Says that 
such classes will bring about good results if well organized. 
519. Cornish, WILLIAM B., and Stark, Jutta F. “Organizing Oppor- 
tunity Classes.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 307-11. 
The purpose and advantages of opportunity classes in the Center School, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 
520. Patton, Leonarp M. “Studying Differences among School Chil- 
dren.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 444-53. 
Tells of studies of differences among children in the Basten elementary 
schools. Believes that case study is becoming as necessary in the schools 
as instruction itself. 
521. Kun, Evizasetu Bairp. “United Efforts for Crippled Children.” 
Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 441-44. 


The work of the Illinois Elks Association in helping crippled children. 


27. STUDY 


522. Brown, W. Q. “The Improvement of Instruction through Super- 
vised Study.” Third Yearbook, Pages 245-53. 
Describes the efforts to improve instruction in the Kennedy School, Cin- 
cinnati, by emphasizing methods of study. 
523. Gist, ArtHUR S. “Habits of Study.” Third Yearbook, Pages 
254-64. 
Presents desirable habits of study, methods used by children when un- 
supervised, and suggestions for improving their habits. 
524. Bupp, F. H. “Home Study.” Fourth Yearbook, Pages 272~77. 


The problem of home study from a number of angles. 


28. SUBJECTS (ELEMENTARY SCHOOL) 
(a) Arithmetic 


525. Merton, Eipa L. “Remedial Work in Arithmetic—The Elimina- 
tion of Mechanical Difficulties.” Second Yearbook, Pages 395 
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The abilities required for addition, substraction, multiplication, and 
short division; followed by some of the most effective remedial measures. 

526. Bantinc, G. O. “Remedial Work in Arithmetic—The Elimination 
_ of Difficulties in Reasoning.” Second Yearbook, Pages 411-21. 
Lists the causes of failure to solve problems and presents a number of 
remedial suggestions. 

527. BRUECKNER, LEO J., and Sousa, Amy. “A Diagnosis Sheet in 
Arithmetic.” Second Yearbook, Pages 421-29. 

This sheet enables the principals and teachers to make a careful study 
of individual needs of pupils and to check methods of the teacher in 
establishing the basic skills. 

528. WILDEMAN, Epwarp. “The Supervision of Drill Work in Arith- 
metic.” Third Yearbook, Pages 265-85. 

An account of the devices and materials used in second, third, fourth, 
and fifth grades in the James Shields School, Chicago. 

529. Maxson, WittiaM S. “Supervision of Drill Work in Arithmetic.” 
Third Yearbook, Pages 285-89. 

Stresses the importance of close supervision to secure accuracy and 
rapidity in drill work. 

530. BruECKNER, L. J. “A Necessary Step in the Diagnosis of Pupil 
Difficulties in Arithmetic.” Third Yearbook, Pages 290-300. 

Individual studies will aid the teacher in discovering the peculiar meth- 
ods of work and faulty habits of procedure in solving simple arithmetic 
problems. 

531. Prosst, Etta M. “Following Up a Survey of Instruction.” Third 
Yearbook, Pages 300-9. 

Many children who are apparently deficient in arithmetical ability have 
within them the power to improve if their difficulties are understood and 
if the instruction is adapted to their needs. 

532. Burton, Cassie B. “Results of Definite Drill in the Four Funda- 
mental Processes as Shown by the Woody-McCall Mixed Funda- 
mentals.” Fifth Yearbook, Pages 323-28. 

A study of the effect of drill for ten minutes a day in the four funda- 
mental processes in arithmetic over a period of six weeks. ' 
533. Cooper, Harry P. “Supervisory Projects.” Fifth Yearbook, 

Pages 421-46. 
Projects in reading, seat work, and drill work in fundamentals of arith- 
metic. 

534. RoLker, Epna. “Arithmetic Problem Solving.” Tenth Yearbook, 
Pages 471-75. 

The procedure followed by Baltimore teachers in working out a plan 
to aid children in solving arithmetic problems. 

535. Meyers, Epna R. “A Cooperative Study of Arithmetic.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 476-86. 

A committee study of abilities in arithmetic of 3,400 second and third 
grade children in Chicago. 


(b) English, Reading and Spelling 


536. STANTIAL, Ropert S., chairman. “Stimuli in Reading for 
Thought.” First Yearbook, Pages 128-30. 











A report of a committee appointed by District Superintendent William 
A. Boylan, the Bronx, New York City. 

537. Horn, Ernest. “The Objectives in Reading as a Guide to Reme- 

dial and Prophylactic Work.” Second Yearbook, Pages 287-90. 
Sets up the objectives that should be reached by all pupils. For the 
most part, the attack on these objectives may be made by children work- 
ing as a group. 

538. Brown, M. Eruet. “A Mastery Vocabulary in Primary Reading.” 
Second Yearbook, Pages 296-306. 

How a list of 680 words was made up for mastery in the first three 
grades, plus 100 words whose root forms were included in the 680, but 
whose endings were different enough to require attention. 

539. PoTTerR, CHARLES. “Increasing Speed and Comprehension of 
Silent Reading.” Second Yearbook, Pages 306-13. 

Directions for teachers and pupils, and materials to be used in silent 
reading. 

540. CARSWELL, Marion, and Beatty, WILLARD W. “Reading and Lan- 
guage in the Winnetka Public Schools.” Second Yearbook, 
Pages 313-29. 

The importance of reading and the work done in the teaching of reading 
and language in Winnetka, Illinois. 

541. Ke_iter, HELEN Bass, and FERNALD, Grace. “Remedial Work for 
Non-Readers.” Second Yearbook, Pages 333-40. 

Describes the work done in reading for those pupils of normal mentality 
who after one or more years of instruction, have practically no ability 
to recognize the printed word. 

542. Merton, Etpa L. “The Discovery and Correction of Reading Diffi- 
culties.” Second Yearbook, Pages 346-63. 

Remedial measures where there is an inability to summarize material 
read, draw valid conclusions, select the essential idea, and attack new 
and unfamiliar words. 

543. SmitrH, Marcaret H. “Teaching Language under the Individual 
Method.” Second Yearbook, Pages 367-70. 

Two distinct plans for language work; one for written expression, the 
‘other for oral expression. 

544. Witson, G. M. “After-Test Value of Language Error Tests.” Sec- 
ond Yearbook, Pages 371-80. 

Results of language error tests used in discovering the need of attention 
upon particular errors and the individual needing help. 

545. Brown, CLtype A. “The Evaluation of Language Errors.” Second 
Yearbook, Pages 380-85. 

The work done by the teachers of the Corkery School, Chicago, in ar- 
ranging language errors in rank of difficulty and in grade lists. 

546. Woopy, CLirrorp. “Chart of Language Aims with Suggestions 
and Activities for Realizing Them.” Second Yearbook, Pages 
385-92. 

This chart is an outgrowth of work in Woody’s classes in the “Psychol- 
ogy of the Common School Branches.” 

547. Stone, C. R. “Oral Reading in the Elementary School and Its 
Supervision.” Third Yearbook, Pages 310-21. 
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The findings of a study to determine the relative emphasis that is being 
given to oral and to silent reading in the middle grades and the oral- 
reading methods in use. Discusses the functions of oral reading and 
its supervision. 
548. Davison, Georce Mittarp. “What Do Boys Read?” Third Year- 
book, Pages 322-25. 
Discusses briefly the following topics: (1) boys are avid readers, (2) 
boys demand action in their literature, (3) how this requirement is 
being met, and (4) a recommendation. 
549. Kinc, Wittiam A. “Improving Some Fundamental Reading 
Habits in Grades Two and Three.” Third Yearbook, Pages 326— 
37. 
An experimental study in remedial reading in grades two and three. 
550. LAMPREY, CHARLES M. “ The Boston Plan for Teaching Spelling.” 
Fourth Yearbook, Pages 318-25. 

An attempt to motivate the study of spelling for teachers and pupils. 
551. Kinc, Wittt1am A. “The Development of Outside Reading of Ele- 
mentary School Pupils.” Fourth Yearbook, Pages 360-66. 

A review of three experimental studies in three elementary schools of 
Seattle. 
552. STONE, CLARENCE R. “Improving Reading Instruction in the Light 
of Current Practices in Grades Four, Five, and Six.” Fifth Year- 
book, Pages 344-60. 
An investigation to determine the present relative emphasis on silent 
and on oral reading and to make a detailed study of practises with 
reference to silent-reading methods. 
553. Porrer, Cuartes. “The Testing and Correction of Language 
Errors.” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 200-10. 
The work done by a committee composed of Seattle elementary-school 
principals who devised a battery of tests in language to parallel the 
course of study. 
554. Newe.., Bernice. “Analyses of Skills Involved in Work Read- 
ing Activities.” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 294-302. 
Test results showed that Minneapolis children ranked high in reading, 
but experienced difficulty in preparing lessons in the field of social 
studies. This article deals with a study leading to improvement in work 
reading skills. 
555. BERMAN, SAMUEL. “Establishing Standards in Written Composi- 
tion.” Eighth Yearbook, Pages 187—206. 
The complexity of rating written composition is related closely to three 
problems of importance to the elementary-school principal—the prob- 
lems of general merit, teacher judgment, and diagnosis of written com- 
position. 
556. Cotret, Epna. “Can We Improve Our American Speech?” Eighth 
Yearbook, Pages 207-17. 
An experiment in speech work carried out in the San Francisco public 
schools. 
557. Scuenk, Otto. “A Demonstration School in Reading.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 282-89. 
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An account of the organization of a series of demonstrations and a 
study of their reaction upon demonstration teachers and visitors. 
558. Brown, Rorert. “Vocabularies of History and Reading Text- 
books.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 408-11. 
Summarizes a comparative study of the vocabularies of ten sixth-grade 
textbooks. 
559. KyTEe, Georce C. “Principles of the Teaching of Spelling.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 412-15. 
A summary of the principles derived from the research literature re- 
garding the teaching of spelling. 
560. Cronan, Mary H. “Improving Language in the Upper Grades.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 416-26. 
A program for teaching language in grades four thru six. Shows how 
supervision was applied to language at the Robinson and Valentine 
Schools in Chicopee, Massachusetts, to produce the best results. 
561. Stewart, Nettie B. “Differentiated Assignments.” Tenth Year- 
book, Pages 427-37. 
Shows how differentiated assignments in reading and other subjects 
helped to make the pupils the center of education in one school. 
562. Horratt, A. H. “Selected vs. Unselected Groups in Reading.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 44447. 
Reports a study of reading accomplishments for selected and unselected 
groups. Shows some of the conditions under which grouping succeeds 
or fails. 
563. CHANDLER, TURNER C., and WituiaMs, CLaupe L. “Evaluating 
Fourth Grade Reading.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 448-54. 
How a district superintendent, principals, and teachers used standard 
tests in studying fourth-grade reading conditions in a Chicago district. 
564. Jacoss, Emivie V., and Livericut, ALIicE K. “The Improvement 
of Study-Type Reading.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 455-59. 
Description and results of a controlled experiment to show the value 
of definite attention to the teaching of study-type reading. 
565. CLARK, Hazet., and SHANK, SPENCER. “Supervising a Reading 
Readiness Program.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 460-70. 
A program for discovering and eliminating failures in first-grade reading. 
566. Herr, W. A. “Improving the Ability to Punctuate.” Tenth Year- 
book, Pages 487-92. 
A study made to determine why there was so little improvement in punc- 
tuation in themes written by ninth-grade pupils in April as compared 
with those written in September. 
567. TaLtMAN, Harotp C. “Group Cooperation in Reading Super- 
vision.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 54449. 
A reading survey made by a group of nine elementary-school principals 
in Portland, Oregon. 
568. ForEsTER, Joun J. “Differences between Typed and Handwritten 
‘Compositions.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 374-78. 
Describes a study carried on in a Montclair, New Jersey, elementary 
school. The typed compositions surpassed handwritten ones in quality 
of content, neatness, and arrangement. 
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(c) Geography 


509. BLoop, Benita R., and Kaasa, EvizaBetH J. “Teaching Geogra- 
phy thru Pictures.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 204-8. 


Specific examples of the use of pictures in teaching geography. 


(d) Health and Safety Education 


570. Firz-Geratp, Mary M. “Health Teaching.” Third Yearbook, 
Pages 463-71. 
The health program carried out in the John Swett School, San Fran- 
cisco. 
571. DutcHer, Epwarp H. “The Principal and His Relation to the 
Physical Welfare of His Pupils.” Third Yearbook, Pages 471-76. 
Some of the ways in which the principal may help the child secure a 
sound body. 
572. Massticu, Georce B. “Safety Education in the Chicago Schools.” 
Third Yearbook, Pages 477-80. 
Does not mean that another subject should be added to the elementary- 
school curriculum, but that safety education, like honesty, thrift, cour- 
tesy, and the like, may best be taught by implication. 
573. BurKarp, WituiAM E. “Health Education in a City School.” 
Sixth Yearbook, Pages 235-50. 
An account of the health education program in the George W. Childs 
School of Philadelphia. The problems of congested population—small 
homes and large families, narrow unclean streets, and a general lack 
of facilities for health in the home. 
574. Witxinson, Loretto DES. “Instructional Conditions and the 
Health Program.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 378-84. 
A health program with emphasis on self improvement by pupils with 
the aid of their parents. 
575. Jacoss, R. C. T. “An Effective Health Program.” Ninth Year- 
book, Pages 385-94. 
An intensive educational campaign in which health was tied to every 
school subject in such a way as to react favorably on that subject as 
well as promote health and physical efficiency. 
576. Freminc, C. I. “A Question of Weight.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 
395-400. 
Says that changes in weight are a better index of health than the “ten 
percent (or more) underweight” criterion. 
577. Granam, G. C. “Accident Facts and Safety Education.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 401-9. 
Tells of survey of all accidents to Detroit public-school children over 
a period of from two to five years. From information obtained, motor 
vehicle fatalities were reduced. 
578. Connon, AnnA A. “Launching a Safety Education Program.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 410-20. 
An outline of the safety education program of the Waterside School 
of Stamford, Connecticut. 
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579. Woops, Roy C. “Effective Organization of the Firedrill.” Ninth 
Yearbook, Pages 421-24. 
A number of suggestions to be used in conducting firedrills. 
580. BuckaALew, Harry L. “Firedrills and Fire Prevention Instruc- 
tion.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 425-36. 
Places emphasis on certain basic points after studying information on 
firedrills from 51 cities. 
581. BuNDEsEN, HERMAN N. “Health Service in the Schools of Chi- 
cago.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 493-503. 
An outline of the part the Department of Health plays in guarding and 
promoting the health of school children. 
582. GALLAGHER, May A. “The Safety Patrol in School Organization.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 439-45. 
The organization and administration of a system of safety patrols in a 
Massachusetts junior high school. 
583. EpiroriaL CoMMITTEE. “Socializing Opportunities in Physical 
Education.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 447-72. 
A review of modern principles and practises in physical education and 
a discussion of the selection and organization of activities. Twenty 
selected references. 
584. Brocpon, Nettie E. “A Cooperative Venture in Curriculum 
Building.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 558-64. 
Describes a program in which parents, teachers, and children in a 
county school system cooperated to build a new course of study in health 
education. 


(e) History 


585. Deevers, RoLtanp G. “Historic Pittsburgh—A Project.” Fourth 
Yearbook, Pages 228-31. 
Presents the steps in the development of the project from beginning 
to end. 
586. Martz, VeLorus. “The Supervision of History.” Fourth Year- 
book, Pages 232-37. 
One school of supervision emphasizes the technic of classroom manage- 
ment, the other attempts to appraise that intangible element of the 
situation that we ordinarily call “spirit.” 


(f) Music 


587. Brown, GeorciaA M. “An Experiment in the Fostering of Love for 
Music.” Fifth Yearbook, Pages 306-9. 
Work done in the Belknap School of Louisville, where the fifth grade 
was divided into two groups, one of greater, the other of less, musical 
capacity. 
588. Herron, Joun S. “The School Provides Musical Opportunities.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 545-50. 
Describes the following musical organizations: Rhythmic band of kin- 
dergarten and first grade; class in creative music; glee club; orchestra; 
harmonica band; and the bugle, fife, and drum corps. 
589. Swepine, Etmer.. “Publicity through Music.” Eleventh Year- 
book, Pages 379-81. 
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How a musical program can be used in enlisting community interest 
and support. 

590. Morcan, Russet, V. “Concert Music to Widen Experiences.” 
Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 299-301. 

Contacts with great artists hold possibilities for enjoyment and growth 
which cannot be found thru ordinary music activities of the classroom. 

591. EprrortaL Committee. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 342, 390. 

Points out that Chapter V, “Music and Rhythms,” shows how different 
types of musical activities can contribute to a modern educational pro- 
gram. Eighteen references. 

592. DykeMA, PETER W. “Reevaluating Music in the Curriculum.” 
Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 343-51. 

A consideration of the larger place in normal education which thought- 
ful leaders are gradually assigning to music. 

593. McConatuy, OspourRNneE. “School Choruses.” Fourteenth Year- 
book, Pages 352-58. 

Special chorus opportunities which should be offered to pupils in the 
elementary school. 

594. Futterton, C. A. “Music in the Rural Schools.” Fourteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 359-63. 

A generalized statement of the writer’s efforts to place school music 
teaching in line with the best modern thinking in education. 

595. Harcrove, WituiaM B. “A Spiritual Choir.” Fourteenth Year- 
book, Pages 364-66. 

An account of the organization of a spiritual choir for the negro children 
in a school of 1600 pupils. 

596. ENFIELD, GerTRUDE. “The Verse-Speaking Choir.” Fourteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 367-69. 

Describes the verse-speaking choir and points out its effectiveness in 
improving the speech and voice quality of children. 

597. WuitwortH, Otive. “Dancing—A Basic Human Need.” Four- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 370-72. 

An experiment with folk dancing as a school and community project. 

598. Hyman, Beatrice Cotsy. “Primary Rhythm Bands and Euryth- 
mics.” Fourteenth Yearbook, Pages 373-77. 

Outlines basic principles for teaching rhythmic activity and describes 
the development of rhythm bands in the primary grades. 

599. Harris, Rusye C., and Orro, Henry J. “A Survey of Extra Cur- 
ricular Music Activities in Elementary Schools.” Fourteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 378-89. 

The results of a survey of extra-curricular music activities in 209 ele- 
mentary schools. 


(g) Nature Study and Science 


600. Van Creve, M. R. “A General Outline Covering a Desirable and 
Practical Course in Nature Study for the Elementary Grades.” 
Fourth Yearbook, Pages 205-14. 

This outline is divided under three heads, as follows: (1) desirable 
objectives for nature study, (2) principles and considerations which 
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should govern the selection of the content of a course of study, and 
(3) suggestions concerning content and treatment of content. 
601. Wetcu, L. W. “A Nature Study Theme: Birds in Long Beach.” 
Fourth Yearbook, Pages 215-18. 
Birds as a theme are stressed in the first four grades of the nature study 
course in the Long Beach, California, schools. 
602. Stine, Perna M. “The Study of Local Flora.” Fourth Yearbook, 
Pages 219-27. 
A six-grade outline for the study of flowers, vegetables, and trees. 
603. BacHE, JosepH Lioyp. “The Work of the Field Museum of Natu- 
ral History in Elementary Education.” Fourth Yearbook, Pages 
283-88. 
The work in elementary education being done by the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago. 
604. DaucHerty, Grace. “Elementary Science and the School Mu- 
seum.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 6024. 
The school museum and its relation to the work in elementary science. 
605. Ramsey, Grace FisHer. “Preparation of Habitat Groups for 
Science and the Social Studies.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 
244-52. 
An explanation of the intricacies of plaster of paris, cardboard, and 
other materials in the construction of exhibits. 


29. TEACHERS (ELEMENTARY SCHOOL) 


606. Carrican, Rose A. “The Rating of Temporary Teachers after a 
Single Supervisory Visit.” First Yearbook, Pages 19-24; re- 
print, Eighth Yearbook, Pages 367-71. 
Presents a score card to be used for rating temporary teachers who 
are in line for permanent appointments. 
607. Gist, ARTHUR S. “Stimulating Professional Study among Teach- 
ers.” First Yearbook, Pages 122-23; reprint, Eighth Yearbook, 
Pages 460-61. 
Presents four means of arousing interest in professional study: (1) 
scientific study of pupils and standard tests, (2) professional reading, 
(3) extension work, and (4) professional meetings. 
608. Stevens, Eucene.. “Denver’s Tentative Plan for Teacher-Rating.” 
Third Yearbook, Pages 338-46. 
A plan of teacher rating worked out by an elementary teacher, a junior 
high teacher, a supervisor of primary work, an elementary principal, 
and a high-school principal. 
609. Potts, Frances. “The Principal and the Professional Growth of 
His Corps.” Third Yearbook, Pages 357-65. 
How the principal can guide his teachers into such activities as will 
lead to their professional growth. 
610. Gerson, ARMAND J. “The Superintendent and the Training of the 
Elementary Teacher.” Fifth Yearbook, Pages 404-11. 


Why the superintendent should have an interest in the training of the 
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elementary teachers, and why certain subjects should be included in 
the teacher-training curriculum. 
611. Ricu, Frank M. “Analysis of Teachers’ Work.” Sixth Yearbook, 
Pages 178-96. 
An attempt to present the best ideas available on the subject of the 
analysis of teachers’ work, and to give a practical outline of the work 
in each subject, the management, and the school and professional serv- 
ice that teachers and principals need to discuss and evaluate. 
612. Grar, Louise. “Improvement of Teachers in Service.” Sixth 
Yearbook, Pages 282-85. 
Points out that if the teacher is allowed freedom for self-expression, 
her work may be of greater service to the whole school as well as to the 
individual classroom. 
613. Jounson, OrLaNDO H, “The Adjustment of New Elementary 
School Teachers in City School Systems.” Eighth Yearbook, 
Pages 162-68. 
Considers the procedure for adjusting new elementary school teachers 
to their work in the city school systems of the United States and sets 
forth prevailing practises. 
614. Paris, Florence. “The Self-Directed Faculty.” Ninth Yearbook, 
Pages 524-20. 
Teachers’ committees may help the principal win the confidence of his 
faculty. 
615. Jones, Lenore. “Setting Up Faculty Standards and Objectives.” 
Ninth Yearbook, Pages 527-32. 
Tells how a well-planned faculty meeting is of value in setting up stand- 
ards and objectives. 
616. Hammonp, Gertrude B. “Teacher Rating as an Administrative 
Function.” Ninth Yearbook, Pages 533-38. 
A principal handicaps school morale by withholding from his teachers 
objective estimates of strengths and weaknesses found in their particu- 
lar work. 
617. Stone, VircintA E. “The Individuality of the Classroom Teacher.” 
Tenth Yearbook, Pages 243-48. 
Ways in which the principal might lead teachers to a happy and intel- 
lectual life and a vision of the possibilities of growth. 
618. Bonner, NetTic. “Practical and Specific Teacher Aid.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 299-303. 
Sets forth three projects that proved worthwhile in that they aided in 
the discovery and study of practical problems of teaching, and resulted 
in a great degree of confidence between the teacher and the principal. 
619. Zyve, CLatireE. “The Teacher and Research.” Tenth Yearbook, 
Pages 441-43. 
How the principal can help his teachers become “research minded” 
insofar as classroom duties permit. 
620. Atmack, JouHn C. “The Teacher’s Load as a Factor in Physical 
and Mental Hygiene.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 368-72. 
The essentials in the improvement of conditions are to standardize the 
teacher’s load as far as possible and to stabilize the work. By these two 
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measures loads will be equalized. A reasonable load for every teacher 
is necessary in any realistic program for improving pupil adjustment. 
621. EpirortaL Committee. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 385, 436. 
In connection with Chapter IV, “The Teacher’s Influence on Pupil 
Personality,” says there are two major aspects of the teacher’s influence 
upon children: (1) Her own personality adjustment, including her 
health, outlook on life, and attitude toward children; and (2) her train- 
ing and skill, not merely in teaching subjectmatter, but in dealing with 
the social and emotional problems of pupils. Twenty selected refer- 
ences. 
622. CarrincTon, EveLyn M. “Teacher Personality as a Factor in 
Child Adjustment.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 386-94. 
Reviews the following characteristics needed in teaching: Good health, 
pleasant voice, attractive personal appearance, sense of humor, prompt- 
ness, industry and thrift, intelligence, fairness, interest in social prob- 
lems, appreciation of individual differences, ability to evaluate, love 
of the beautiful, serenity, and reverence. 
623. LaRue, Danie, WoLForp. “Emotional Differences between Supe- 
rior and Inferior Teachers.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 395-401. 
A study of the emotional tendencies of good and poor teachers, indicat- 
ing that teachers who are generally rated “good” also tend to exhibit 
superior mental health. 
624. Rocers, JAMEs FREDERICK. “Maintaining the Physical Welfare of 
Teachers.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 402-9. 
Gives specific suggestions for maintaining and improving the teacher's 
physical health, from which the pupils, as well as the teacher herself, 
benefit. 
625. Perkins, Hucw V. “Teacher Growth thru Participation in School 
Control.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 410-16. 
Tells how teacher participation in the administration of the Boulevard 
School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, improved school morale. Points out 
that children cannot be trained in democratic social living if autocratic 
relations prevail between principal and teachers. 
626. Riviin, Harry N. “The Preparation of Teachers in Personality 
Adjustment.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 417-22. 
Discusses pre-service training, placing major emphasis upon the entire 
training-school program, and only minor emphasis on special courses in 
abnormal behavior. 
627. Retan, Georce A. “Emotional Maladjustments of Prospective 
Teachers.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 423-27. 
Describes the efforts of the Training School of the Mansfield State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, to study and treat the mal- 
adjustments of student teachers. Believes that every teachers college 
should undertake such a program. 
628. Kocu, Heten.L. “The In-Service Training of Teachers for Per- 
sonality Guidance.” Fifteenth Yearbook, Pages 428-35. 
Discusses a variety of procedures and devices for educating teachers in 
service, including lectures, reading, study groups, case conferences, 
demonstration teaching, and the preparation of pupil record forms. 
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30. TESTING 


629. JENKINS, ALBION U. “The Measurement of Teaching Efficiency by 
Means of Standardized Tests.” First Yearbook, Pages 25-34; 
reprint, Eighth Yearbook, Pages 373-82. 

The true success of the teacher can be estimated only thru the joint use 
of intelligence and achievement tests. 

630. Stesppins, Rena C. “The Accomplishment Quotients as an Aid in 
Diagnosis.” First Yearbook, Pages 34—44; reprint, Eighth Year- 
book, Pages 382-92. 

Discusses accomplishment quotients in their relation to the teacher 
and why this quotient is the only one which takes into consideration the 
material with which the teacher is working. 

631. CAMPBELL, Cora. “Intelligence Tests as a Basis for Classification.” 
First Yearbook, Pages 45-49; reprint, Eighth Yearbook, Pages 


393-97. 
How intelligence quotients were used in classifying the first-grade 
pupils in an elementary school of Kansas City, Missouri. 


632. MARSHALL, Jessica. “Using the Results of Testing.” First Year- 

book, Pages 49-55; reprint, Eighth Yearbook, Pages 397-403. 
The relationship between intelligence and educational tests and the 
problems of individual differences and teacher efficiency. 

633. GREENBERG, BENJAMIN B. “Intelligence Tests as a Basis for 
Reclassification.” First Yearbook, Pages 55-58; reprint, Eighth 
Yearbook, Pages 403-6. 

The method.used in the William T. Harris School of New York City to 
give every boy the opportunity to develop in harmony with his powers 
and capacities. 

634. Woopy, Cuirrorp. “Informal Tests as a Means for the Improve- 
ment of Instruction.” First Yearbook, Pages 87-94; reprint, 
Eighth Yearbook, Pages 435-42. 

The principles underlying the construction and use of informal tests. 

635. BuTLeR, WittiaM F. “The Value of Informal Tests in Super- 
vision.” First Yearbook, Pages 94-95; reprint, Eighth Year- 
book, 442-43. 

Butler says that he knows of no better way to test the quality of teach- 
ing or the achievement of the class than by the informal test. 

636. BuTLER, WILLIAM F., and others. “Samples of Informal Tests 
That Have Been Found Helpful in Diagnosis.” First Yearbook, 
Pages 95-119; reprint in part, Eighth Yearbook, Pages 443-57. 

Samples of informal tests in American history, arithmetic, civics, Eng- 
lish, geography, and reading submitted from a number of schools. 

637. Merritt, Joun. “Reducing the Percentage of Failures in the 
Detroit Elementary Schools without Lowering Standards.” First 
Yearbook, Pages 126-28; reprint, Eighth Yearbook, Pages 
461-63. 

Tests showed that grade standards were not lowered, although the per- 
centage of failures was reduced. 

638. Courtis, S. A. “The Contributions of Measurement to Teaching.” 
Second Yearbook, Pages 155-65. 
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Deals with the development of educational tests, individual tests for 
mental ability, and group tests. 
639. Hamitton, AYMER Jay. “Achievement Testing in the Elementary 
School.” Second Yearbook, Pages 169-85. 
Presents certain fundamental principles to be followed in selecting 
tests. 
640. CHase, Lawrence S. “The Need and Use of Testing in the Ele- 
mentary School.” Second Yearbook, Pages 267-75. 
Intelligence tests help the teacher gain a better knowledge of the child, 
make more uniform grouping than the teacher’s marks or her judgment, 
and make for better teaching of the dull as well as the more alert. 
641. Yoakum, G. A. “An Evaluation of After-Testing Work, with 
Bibliography.” Second Yearbook, Pages 433-42. 
A bibliography of books, articles, and reports which include explana- 
tory material of measures to be taken after tests have been made. 
642. Jacoss, RicHarp CARROLL T. “An Educational Diagnosis of Fifty 
Individual Pupils.” Sixth Yearbook, Pages 217-28. 
The results obtained and conclusions drawn from a study of the scores 
made by 50 seventh-grade pupils in four standardized tests which they 
took in the fall of 1924, and alternate forms of the tests which they took 
in the spring of 1925. 
643. Hawzey, P. Lucite. “Using the Results of Standardized Tests.” 
Eighth Yearbook, Pages 250-54. 
The testing program carried out in the Washington Community School, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 
644. WituiaMs, A. J. “Should Examinations Be Eliminated?” Eighth 
Yearbook, Pages 255-67. 
In answering the objections to examinations, Williams reports an experi- 
ment carried out in School No. 9, Buffalo, New York. 
645. Eprrortat Commirree.. “Introduction to Chapter VII,” and “Se- 
lected References.” Tenth Yearbook, Pages 440, 503. 
Introduction to Chapter VII, “Applications of Measurement and Re- 
search,” points out that the work of the elementary school can be bene- 
fited by scientific technics. Ten selected references. 
646. CHENAULT, R. N. “Improving Instruction through Tests.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 493-97. 
Presents the beneficial influence of standard tests in the Hardy Me- 
morial School, Richard City, Tennessee. 
647. Matuis, F. M. “Standard Tests in Small School Systems.” Tenth 
Yearbook, Pages 498-502. 
A study of the use of standardized tests in the elementary grades of 
the small city school systems of Texas. 


31. VISUAL AND OTHER AIDS TO TEACHING 


648. Grecory, Wittiam M. “Visual Aids in Education.” Fourth 
Yearbook, Pages 278-82. 


Describes the organization for visual instruction in Cleveland, 
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649. Grecory, Witt1amM M. “Visual Aids in the Classroom.” Sixth 
Yearbook, Pages 251-60. 
Organization, results, and costs of visual education. 
650. BourweLL, WiLLt1AM Dow. “What the Federal Government Has 
for the Elementary School.” Eleventh Yearbook, Pages 541-45. 
How the United States Government can be of assistance to elementary 
schools thru classroom aids such as charts, maps, and motion pictures, 
available free or for a nominal sum. 
651. EprrortaL CommiTTEE. “Résumé.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 
123-34. 
Points out that teaching aids may be integral parts of the learning proc- 
ess. Presents a brief summary of each article in the 13th Yearbook, 
Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School. 
652. EprrortaL ComMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment.” Thirteenth Year- 
book, Page 135. 
Discusses two extreme viewpoints toward teaching aids. Says that the 
contributors to Chapter I, “Aids in Modern Education,” take a middle 
ground, believing that teaching moves forward partly because of greater 
utilization of better material aids in instruction. 
653. FREEMAN, Frank N. “Enrichment thru Aids to Teaching.” Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 136-39. 
The importance of visual aids as a means of enriching the learning 
experiences of children. 
054. Copy, Frank. “Education Enlivened.” Thirteenth Yearbook, 
Pages 140-43. 
The value of various aids to our modern educational system. 
655. Hays, DupLey Grant. “The New Deal and Visual Aids.” Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 144-48. 
Films, properly used, are an active stimulant to better living, better 
service, and better citizenship. 
656. EpirortaL ComMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 149, 192. 
Points out that Chapter II, “Organization for the Use of Aids,” dis- 
cusses the extent of and need for administrative organization in con- 
nection with teaching aids. Twenty selected references. 
657. EpirortaL Committee. “A Survey of the Use of Teaching Aids.” 
Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 150-59. 
A summary of the replies from 366 principals to an inquiry form on 
aids and devices in teaching used in their schools. 
658. EprrortaL Committee. “Supplying Aids in City School Systems.” 
Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 160—66. 
A summary of the replies from 196 superintendents of schools to an in- 
quiry form on the management and the use of teaching devices in cities 
over 30,000 population. 
659. Hoek, FLoyp G. “Getting the Faculty Machine Minded.” Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 167-70. 
How to guide the members of the staff in the task of learning the funda- 
mentals of operating labor-saving machines. 
660. Gross, Etta. “Making Aids Available within the School.” Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 171-74. 
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How the principal may make readily available visual and other aids in 
the school. 
661. Grecory, W. M. “The Services of a Central Department.” Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 175-84. 
Summarizes the services of the Educational Museum of the Cleveland 
public schools. 
662. WHITTINGHILL, W. W. “Functions of a Central Visual Educa- 
tion Department.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 185-91. 
Some of the major functions of the Department of Visual Education of 
the Detroit public schools. 
663. Epiror1aAL COMMITTEE... “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 193, 238. 
As a part of an introduction to Chapter III, “Pictorial and Graphic 
Aids,” says there are obviously 3 aims behind the use for pictures in 
the elementary school: (1) recreation, (2) the acquisition of knowledge, 
and (3) the development of appreciations and attitudes. Nineteen 
references. 
664. ALEXANDER, Marie E. “Preparing and Filing Mounted Materials.” 
Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 194-98. 
Outlines methods of treating ephemeral and permanent materials which 
should be mounted and filed. 
665. Brown, E. A. “Albums as Teaching Aids.” Thirteenth Yearbook, 
Pages 199-203. 
Discusses the mounting of pictures in albums. 
666. GrassMuUCK, ERNA. “Selection and Evaluation of Maps, Globes, 
and Charts.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 209-13. 
Discusses the standards to be kept in mind in selecting and evaluating 
maps, globes, and charts. 
667. SaunperS, NANILEE.. “Using Maps with Young Pupils.”  Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 214-18. 
Some of the possibilities of using maps with young children. 
668. Crawrorp, E. Wintrrep. “Pupil-Made Maps.” Thirteenth Year- 
book, Pages 219-27. 
Principles underlying map making, some technics for pupils, and some 
uses of and standards for evaluating pupil-made maps. 
669. Harper, R. A., and Orro, Henry J. “An Evaluation of Graphic 
Instruction Materials.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 228-37. 
An experiment which attempted to measure by objective means the 
value of instruction in the interpretation of simple graphs. 
670. EptrortaL ComMitTeEc. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 239, 272. 
Points out that Chapter IV, “Objective Materials,” deals with the use 
of such materials on a high instructional level. Lists 19 references. 
671. CoLEMAN, LAWRENCE VaiL. “Aid from Museums in Elementary 
Teaching.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 240-43. 
Two major types of teaching procedures in connection with museum 
materials: (1) instruction from exhibits at the museum, and (2) the use 
of objects in the classroom. 
672. Wor, FLorence. “Instructional Value of School Exhibits.” Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 253-57. 
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Describes the curio exhibit, the summer activity exhibit, the planned 
activity exhibit, a district exhibit, single purpose exhibits, and exhibits 
of snapshots. 
673. Travers, C. E. “Housing a School Museum.” Thirteenth Year- 
book, Pages 258-60. 
Tells about the establishment of a school museum. 
674. WALKER, Rowena Situ. “How Schools Use the Children’s Mu- 
seum.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 261-66. 
The value of the lending department and the permanent exhibits of the 
Children’s Museum in Detroit. 
675. Heaton, O. E. “Use of Blocks in Primary Grades.” Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 267-71. 
Many visual aids are not useful in the lower elementary grades because 
of the necessity of reading and other skills, but blocks are relatively 
simple and seem to appeal to almost every child. 
676. Epirort1aL ComMMiTTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 307, 336. 
Introduction to Chapter VI, “Slides, Still Films, and Opaque Projec- 
tion,” and 20 selected references. 
677. Barr, W. F. “Types and Uses of Projectors.” Thirteenth Year- 
book, Pages 308-12. 
Shows that each type of projector has important uses and definite 
limitations. 
678. Hart, Garpner L. “The Stereopticon and Its Uses.” Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 313-18. 
Discusses the value of the modern stereopticon which projects pictures 
so clear that a dark room is not necessary. 
679. BonwELL, Witut1AM A. “Effective Slides Made by Teacher and 
Pupil.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 319-24. 
Teacher- and pupil-made slides may serve as an excellent means of 
bringing the real experience and interests of the pupils directly into 
the classroom. 
680. Price, W. T. R. “Pupil-Made Lantern Slides.” Thirteenth Year- 
book, Pages 325-29. 
A number of suggestions in connection with pupil-made lantern slides. 
681. Encet, Erma L. “The Opaque Projector in the Schoolroom.” 
Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 330-35. 
The varied possibilities for usefulness of the opaque projector. 
682. Eptrort1aL CoMmMiITTEE. “Editorial Comment,” and “Selected 
References.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 337, 364. 
Discusses problems in connection with the use of classroom motion pic- 
tures as an introduction to Chapter VII, “Silent and Sound Motion Pic- 
tures.” Lists 20 references. 
683. AucHinBAUGH, B. A. “The Motion Picture as a Basic Teaching 
Tool.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 338-43. 
The motion picture as one of the two great tools at the command of the 
teacher—the other, the printed page. 
684. Date, Epcar. “Standards for the Selection of Classroom Motion 
Pictures.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 344-48. 
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Standards to be used by the principal in selecting and purchasing mo- 
tion pictures for the classroom. 

685. HoLuincer, Joun A. “An Effective Learning Technic Using Mo- 
tion Pictures.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 349-52. 

The technic for using motion pictures in the Pittsburgh schools. 
686. ArNsPIGER, V. C. “Using the Sound Film in the Elementary 
School.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 353-58. 
Advantages and uses of the sound film. 
687. Haywarp, OrvILLE B. “Motion Pictures in the Assembly.” Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, Pages 359-63. 
Certain specific aims of the school assembly, as indicated in the article, 
can be served by the use of motion pictures. 

688. Eprror1AL CoMMITTEE. “Editorial Comment.” Thirteenth Year- 

book, Page 365. 
Discusses the unlimited possibilities for the use of duplicating ma- 
chines, and warns against the wide adoption of the use of typewriters 
in elementary schools without further study of the problem, in an in- 
troduction to Chapter VIII, “Duplicating Machines and Typewriters.” 

689. SpacHt, CHARLEs A., and Lewis, LEonore. “Teaching Materials 
Produced within the School.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 
366-70. 

Teaching materials produced within the school are discussed under 
three heads: (1) the mechanical set up, (2) the use of duplicating de- 
vices, and (3) the value of the devices to the teaching and general life 
of the school. 

690. Wricut, Epirn D. “Aids Produced by Duplicating Devices.” 
Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 371-73. 

A list of aids made on duplicating devices which can be used in read- 
ing, geography, and other school subjects. 

691. Brockway, Don C., and Brockway, WILLIAM W. “Survey of the 
School Use of Sound Equipment.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 
418-25. 

A study of centralized sound systems and related sound devices as used 
in 111 schools. 

692. Huttz, Heten L. “The Use of Phonographic Recording in Im- 
proving Children’s Speech.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 
426-31. 

A report of a controlled study to determine the effectiveness of phono- 
graphic recording in the improvement of certain mechanical elements in 
children’s oral use of English. 

693. EprrortaL ComMiTTEE. “Summary of Research: Effectiveness of 
Aids as Shown by Research.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 
434-54. 

Editorial comment on Chapter X and summary of the nature and re- 
sults of a number of experiments with aids to teaching. Reference to 
copies of the original studies reveals a wealth of helpful suggestions for 
the improvement of instruction. 

694. EprrortAL CoMMiITTEE. “Editorial Comment.” Thirteenth Year- 
book, Page 455. 

Points out that Chapter XI, “Sources of Aids,” offers a partial solution 
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to the problem raised by propaganda and advertising campaigns in con- 
nection with certain teaching aids. 
695. BERMAN, SAMUEL. “Advertising in the Classroom.” Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 456-59. 
A review of the types of teaching aids which may be obtained from 
‘various business and philanthropic organizations. 
696. LatHrop. Epirn A. “Governmental Agencies Supplying Visual 
Aids.” Thirteenth Yearbook, Pages 460-69. 
Discusses visual materials supplied by state and federal agencies. 
697. Horton, Ann V. “Sources of Picture Materials.” Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Pages 470-73. 
Lists a number of agencies which supply picture materials. 
698. Persinc, ELuis C. “Sources of Teaching Aids.” Thirteenth Year- 
book, Pages 474-76. 
Summarizes some of the sources of teaching aids and presents some 
of the well-known lists of available aids. 
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